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SECTION FIRST, NOTICE FIRST, 


CHAPTER I. 


General Remarks on the Passional Series. 


The art of associating consists stmply 
n knowing how to form and to develop in 
full aecord a mass or phalanx of passion- 
il series, entirely free, moved by attrac- 
tion abone, to the seven In- 
dustrial funetions [ Domestie Labor, Agri- 
culture, Manufactures, Commerce, In- 
struction, Science, Fine Arts] and to pleas- 
ures, 

Our study 


two points 


and devoted 


here then, will be limited to 


To the internal distribution of a series 
ind of 


ts groups and sub-groups ; 

T » their external distribution, or spon- 
taneous interlocking and cooperation with 
the other ot the 
lanx and of the neighboring phalanxes. 

Nature 


the W hole 


series Associative pha- 
employs series oft groups in 
of the 
animal, 


present us 


distribution Universe. 


The three kingdoms, vegetable 


ind mineral, only series of 


rroups. he planets even area series of 
perteet order than that of the 


the kingdoms are distributed 


1 more 
kinedoms 
in simple or free series (the word free sig- 
unifies that the number of their groups 1s 
unlimited): the planets are disposed ina 
this or- 
der, more perfect than the simple, is un- 
known to astronomers and geometricians 


compound or measured ( 1) series : 


henee they cannot explain the causes of 
the distribution of the stars, or tell why 
(;od has given a greater or less number 
of satellites to different planets, why a 
ring to one, and no ring to another, &e. 

\ passional series is a league of sever- 
al groups, graduated in ascending and de- 
cending order, united passionally by iden- 
tity of taste for some’ function, as the ecul- 
tivation of @ fruit, and assigning a special 
group to each variety of its general la- 
bor. If it cultivates hyacinths or pota- 
toes, it must form as many 
there are varieties of hyacinths which ean 
be cultivated on its domain, and so with 
the potatoes. 


groups as 


These distributions should be regulated 
by attraction; each group should be com- 


posed only of members who are passion- 
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\ately engaged, without recourse to any 
stimulus of want, morality, reason, duty, 
or constraint. 


If the series be not passionally united, | 


and methodically distributed, it will never 
attain to geometric properties in the repar- 
‘tition of products; it will fail of the pri- 
mal property, (he influence of the extreme 
groups equal to doulle the infinence of the 
mean group; it will not be fit to figare in 
an Associative phalanx. 

A passional series acting by itself, iso- 


lated, will have none of the properties. of 


a series, however regular it may be. You 
might attempt to form a series in a city, 
for some agreeable laber, as the culture 
of flowers, the care of 
this would 


handsome birds: 


, 


be useless: it requires series 


interlocked and mechanized, to the num- | 


ber of forty-five or fifty at /east: this is 
the smallest number with whieh you could 
make an experiment, an approximation to 


the Associative bond, and te industrial at- | 
| set, the Bezy, the dry Martin, the Peart, 


traction. 

I have said that the mechanism of the 
passional series has need of diseords as 
well as of accords; it utilizes the ine- 
qualities of characters, tastes, instinets, 
fortunes, pretensions, intelligence, &e. 
A series finds its only vourishment in 
graduated and contrasted inequalities; it 
demands as many Ccontrarievies or antipa- 
thies, as it agreements or sympa- 
thies; just as In music we can only form 
an accord by excluding as many notes as 
we admit. 


does 


Diseerds are so essential in a passional 
series, that each group ought to be in full 
antipathy with the two immediately con- 
tiguous, and in graduated antipathy with 
those next beyond ; just as a musical note 
is essentially discordant with its two next 
neighbors in the rE makes dis- 
cord with wr sharp, and with mi flat. 

Besides its geometrical properties in 
the repartition of profits, a union of pas- 
sional series has preperties truly magnifi- 
cent in social harmony, such as Emvuna- 
TION, JI Trura, Direetr 
Inverse Accorp, Unity. 

Esnulation, raising every product to the 
highest degree in quality and quantity. 

Justice, the means of satisfying the 
claims. of every one to advancement, 
praise, support. 

Truth, praeticed from the love of it, and 
furthermore made necessary by the im- 
practicability of falsehood. 

Direct Accord, by a league of identities 
and contrasts. 

Indirect Accord, or absorption of indi- 
vidual antipathies in the collective aflini- 
ties, 


scale > 


STICE, 


ACCORD. | 


which ordinarily combine a 


Unity of Action, concurrence of al! the 
series in the arrangements which con- 
duce to unity. 

The civilized regime has all the oppo- 
site properties, languor, injustice, false- 
hood, diseord, duplicity. 

The mechanism of the passional series 
never rests upon illusions ; it resorts ex- 
elnsively to free attractions, to those 


four-fold 


|charm, two for the senses and two for 


to two 


the soul; or at least one pleasure of the 
senses and one of the soul ; or two charms 
of the soul im functions incompatible with 
the pleasure of the senses. 

A passional series is regular, and ae- 
quires the properties above enamerated, 
only when it fulfils three conditions: 

1. Compactness, or close resemblance 
of the varieties cultivated by contiguous 
groups. Seven groups cultivating seven 
very different species of pears, as the 
white Beurre, the Messire Jean, the Rus- 


the Bon Chretien, could never form a pas- 
sional series ; these groups would have 
neither sympathy, nor antipathy for one 
another, nor rivalry, sor emulation, for 
want of a close proximity or compactness 
of the species cultivated, such as there is 
hetween the three Beurres, the white. the 
grey, and the green. ‘The passion which 
we have called the Cabedst would find ne 
exercise, and it is one of the three which 
should direct every passional series. 
2. Short Sessions: the longest limited 
hours. Witheut this arrange- 
ment, the same individual could not en- 
gage in thirty series ; thus the accords of 
repartition and the mechanism of industri- 
al attraction would be annihilated. Leng 


sessions cheek the passion, called the 44 
| ternating,—the mania for flitting from 
|pleasure to pleasure, ove of the three 


which should direct every passivnal se- 
ries, and set a counterpoise to excess, by 
offering a choice between two pleasures 
at every hour of the day. 

3. Subdivision of Lalor. Every one 
should limit himself to such or such a par- 
cel of the general function. Tf the cul- 
ture of the Moss Rose furnishes five 
or six different funetions, the group in 


‘eharge thereof should apply to it five or 
| six sub-groups, which should divide the 


functions between them, according to their 
respective tastes. The civilized method, 


obliging the same man to fill all the fune- 
tions of any branch of labor, hinders the 
play of the passion called the Composite, 
or the exalting, one of the three which 
ought to direct every passional series. 

In short, the mechanism of the series 
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reduces itself to a very precise, fixed rule, 
which is to deve nae ye the three distributive 
passions, 10, IL, and 12, by employing the 
three methods = compactness, short ses- 
sions, and subdivision of labor; ani these 
three methods are in fact the passion it- 
self, its natural effect. 

| shall develop this rale in some spe- 
cial chapters: it is well to state it from 
the first, to show that there is nothing un- 
eertain or arbitrary in the theory of indus- 
frial attraction and of passional harmony. 
In fact, the problem is to give free course 
to the twelve radical passions; without 
which there would be oppression and not 
harmony. These twelve pussions tend to 
form series, in 
passions, called the sensitive and the affec- 
tive, will be directed by the third class, or 
the mechan It remains then, to ex- 
amine whether it be true, that in forming 
series of groups wherein the three me- 
chanizing passious shall have free course. 


ZING. 
- 


we shall equally secure free course to the 
other nine passions, without any conflict. 
lu this case, all the twelve being develop- 
ed and satisfied in every individual, every 
one will have arrived at happiness, which 
in the full harmonious exercise 
of the passious. This doctrine, so op- 
the civilized systems, is the 
only thetry conformable to nature, and to 
what we may presume to be the di 
i G rd, wh », It Inust be ri peated, would 
be an absurd mechanician, had crea- 

Suppress them in 
the weak for the profit of the strong, ac- 
cording to the civilized and barbareus 
method. 

And in what Iam about to propose, I 
have not taxed my own invention ; since I 
shall employ but three of the twelve 
sions to regulate the whole, through the 
largest and most economical combination, 
that of series of groups, which is the 
unanimous desire of the human heart, and 
the distribution followed in the whole sys- 
tem of nature, as far as it is known. 


(1) Measured Series. By a 


Sim) s, Fourier means any 


COUSISLES 
pos d to all 
‘Ssigu 


if he 
ted our passions only to 


pas- 


and free 
le or Free S 
‘ 


series whose terms 


eneceed >} her 
succeed each one! 


mn regular gradation, while the number 


is indefinite. 
Geometrical 


of terms Such are Arith- 


minetical and Progression in 
numbers, as 

2 4 6 8 10 12 &c..or 

2 4830 36 BB 64 Be. 
which may continue in infinitum. By a 


M asur d 
pattern of 


Series he means one after the 


that series of sounds which 
ll the 


musicians cal Seale or 


Gamut, in 
which the number of terms is fixed. Of 
this kind of 


grees or 


series there are several de- 


The 
three 


powers. first or 


lowest 


power consists of 


terms, as the se- 


ries of the three notes which compose the 


Triad or Common Chord, the natural har- 
monic scale ; or as the series of the three 
primary Colors; or the three ends of pas- 
sional attraction, Material, 
tellectual. The second power or degree 
consists of seven terms, as the series of 
sounds which is called the Diatonie Seale 
in music, the seven prismatic colors, the 
curves, &c. The 


legree consists of fwelve terms, as 


seven mat 


third 


hematica! 


the Chromatic Scale in music. The fourth 





which the two classes of 


Social and In-| 
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of thirty-two terms, and so on. 
these series is measured, and is complete 
in itself. Thus the musical octave of sev- 
en diatonic sotes is a perfect musical se- 
_ries in its own limited way ; although the 
higher series of fivelve, which brings in 


the five semi-tones, admits of more varied 


modulations and opens a new sphere of 


musical effects. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
Of the Distribution of Persons tn the Pas- 
sional Series. 


We give the name of group to any as- 
sembly whatsoever, even to a troop of 
idlers brought together purely by ennui, 
without any passion or any object; va- 
cant minds, people oceupied with kill- 
ing time and looking out for news. In 
the theory of the passions, we understand 
by a group, a company leagued together 
by identity of taste for the function they 
perform. Three men go to dine togeth- 
er: they are served with a soup which 
pleases two, but does not please the third ; 
at this moment they do not form a group, 
for they disagree upon the funetion in 
which they are eceupied. There is no 
identity of taste among them, of passional 
attraction for the soup with which they 
are served. 


The two who are pleased with the 
soup form a fa/se group. To be true 


and susceptible of passional equilibrium, 
a group must amonnt to three at least, 
and be arranged like the machine called 
the balance, which is composed of three 
forces, of which the mean or middle one 
maintains the equilibrium between the two 
extremes. In short, there is no group of 
less than three persons, homogeneous in 
taste for their occupation. 

It may be said in reply : 
men, though they differ 
the sonp, nevertheless 


y: ** These three 
about a trifle, like 
agree upon the 
essential object of the meeting, upon their 
friendship; they are intimate."’ In this 
case the group is defective, for it is srm- 
ple, it is reduced solely to a spiritual tie 
To raise it to the composite, it would be 
necessary to add to that a sensual tie, 
such as a soup which suits al) three. 

‘*Pshaw! if they are not agreed about 
the soup, they will be about other dishes. 
Besides, this group has really two ties ; 
for besides the tie of friends ship, these 
three men have that of ambition; they 
have entered into a cabalistic league : 
they meet at dinner to concert some in- 
trigue about an election; here then is a 
double tie, the composite one which you 
demand.’ 

This would be but adastard sort of com- 
posite tie, formed of two, both spiritual ; 
the pure composite requires an alliance of 
sensual with spiritual pleasures (1), and 
should be exempt from diseord : now, here 
the repast commences by a disagreement 
about the soup, and the group is false in 
spite of the double tie. 

It will be much worse if we pass to 
bread and wine. ‘The guests A, B, and 

will have very opposite tastes with re- 
spect to bread, amounting to a complete 
divergence ; for example, as to the de- 
gree of seasoning: A wishes his bread 


very salt, B preters it middling, and C 
would have it but slightly salted. Mean- 


while they are all served with only one 
kind of bread, according to the civilized 





Each of 





A i 








usage ; there ought to be at least nine 
sorts; to wit: three degrees in season- 
ing, three in leaven, and three in baking ; 
moreover, these nine varieties of prepara- 
tion should differ with three kinds of 
flour; there should be one flour acidula- 
ted, grown upon stony seil, another of a 
medium quality, and another oily, like the 
oat-meal of Chartres. In all, it requires 








|twenty seven kinds of bread to furnish a 


harmonic dinner to a group of three men, 
to serve them in accordance with their 
passions and attractions, A similar scale 
of varieties should be established in wines, 
in soups, and in most of the dishes which 
figure in a feast. 

‘“Ah' if it cost so many refinemente 
in your new industrial world, to give a 
dinner to three men, it will never be pos- 
sible to content them, still less to satisfy 


the eight hundred millions of people on 


the globe.’’ 

This is a mistake: the theory of the 
Passional Series furnishes the means of 
satisfying all these fancies in detail, and a 
hundred thousand others which the Asse- 
ciative regime will create. Thus I have 
said that a eivilized monarch will find him- 
self much less happy than the humblest 
of the Harmonians, the people of Associa- 
tion: a child of seven (2), brought up in 
Harmony, will mock our actual Syba- 
rites ; he will know how to prove to them, 
that ‘the y are committing gross faulis 
every minute against the refinement of 
the pleasures beth of sense and soul. 
Without this new seieuee of the develop- 
ment and refinement of the passions, we 
can never arrive at the furmation of series 
after the true method, suited to fulfil the 
three conditions. (Chap. LI.) 

And as the passional Series are eompo- 
sed only of groups, it will be neeessa- 
ry, first of all, to learn how to form the 
groups. 

** Ha! ha! the groups! a pleasant sub- 
ject that; it must be very amusing, the 


rroups ! ef 


So the smart miuds reason when we 
talk of groups: we must submit to a 
broadside of stale jokes from them at 
first. But whether the subject be a pleas- 
ant one or not, it is certain that they know 
nothing about the groups, and that they 
could not even form a regular group of 
three persons, to say nothing of thirty. 

Meanwhile we have numerous treatises 
upon the study of man: what notions can 
they give us on this subject , if they neg- 
leet the eleme arery part of it, the analy- 
sis of groups? A\l our relations tend on- 
ly to form groups, yet they have never 
been the object of any study. 


f 
= 


The civilizees, having an instinet for 
the false, Jed always to prefer it to the 
true, have chosen for the pivot of their 
social system a group which is essential- 
ly false ; it is the conjugal couple (3), a 
group which is false as to number, being 
limited to two, false through the absence 
of liberty, and false through the divergen- 
ces or differences of tastes, which appear 
from the very first day, about expendi- 
tures, food, company, the temperature of 
the apartments, and a hundred petty de- 
tails. Now if they cannot harmonize the 
primary groups, those of two or three per- 
sons, still less ean they harmonize the ag- 
gregate of all the groups. 


I have spoken thus far only of snd- 
groups, of which the minimum number is 
three persons; a full group inthe Asso- 
ciative mechanism, ought to consist of 
seven at least, because it should contain 


———E ee 


three sub- Gvitions, called sub- “groups, the | 


middle one of which should be stronger 
than the two extremes which it should 
balance. The group of seven furnishes 
the three divisions, two, three, and two, 
devoted to the three branches of a func- 
tion. In this case, the groups of two, 
though false in their isolated action, be- 
come admissible through their alliance 
with each other and the third. 

If the centre, formed of three persons, 
balances the sub-groups, of two each, 
which constitute the extremes, it is be- 
cause the centre is always attached to the 


most attractive function ; by superiority 
of number therefure it counts one, and by 
superiority of attraction, one. ‘Thus its 


uifluence equals that of the four members 
applied to the two other functions. 

A group would be badly equilibriated, 
with only six members, forming the divis- 
luns two, two, two: its centre would be 
as feeble in numbers as each wing; now 
il is necessary as a general rule, to rein- 
force the centre and to make the wings 
unequal, to give to the ascending wing a 
greater wumber than to the descending. 
Take for example these three divisions 


applied to twelve, sixteen, and twenty- 
four. 
12 members divided by 4, 5, 3. 
16 —— by 2, 3, — 2, 3, 2, —Q, 2. 
24-—— by 2,4, 2,—3, 4,2, — 2, 3, 2. 


These divisions should not be established 
by order of a chief, but by attraction, by 
spontaneous occupation. Attraction alone 
must determine twenty-four members cul- 
tivating such a flower. 
ble, 


or such a veveta- 
to form the nine sub-groups above 
indicated, and apply them to so many 
disunct functions. This is what I have 
wamed the subdivision of labor (regime 
parcellair ) in the second chapter. 

| should give thirty pages at least to 
these minute details about the distribution 
of the but size of bouk 
will allow me to exceed three. 
After these brief elementary instructions, 
people would 


groups, the 


scarce 


nis 


innumerable 


commit mis- 
takes in the foundation of an Association 
where | should not be present ; the 
groups, the series would want steadiness, 
they would want attraction, they would 
be divergent and false in all respects 
Mv thenee aumnid te sare an Be Gecused of 
this error, when in justice thev should 


accuse the tyranny of opinion which does 
not give discoverers a sufficient chance to 
They grant a space 

to a 


untold their theories. 
of five or six volumes 
chemistry, or botany, and 
mance ; but they seareely allow a volume 
discoverer of a on which 
depends the welfare of the human race ! 
Let 

The Series are distributed in the same 
manner as the groups , they operate upon 
the groups as these operate upon individ- 
uals. They ought to contain at least five 
Twenty-four is the lowest num- 
her which can furnish a complete series 
The division given above for twenty-four 
members, fulfils the seven conditions re- 
quired, to wit: 
The three groups 
3, 2, unequal. 
The central group stronger than either 
of the extremes. 

The superior extreme stronger than the 
inferior. 

The two extremes subdivided into three 
terms each. 


treatise on 


even to a ro- 


to the 


scence 


us go on. 


Zroups. 


2,4,2,—3,4,2 


> 
~s 


The smallest group amounting to the 
minimum of seven members. 
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The sub-groups of each term strength- 
ened in the centre. 

The three groups in regular progres- 
sion, 7, 8, 9. 

This series then is rigorously exact, 
although limited to the smallest possible 
number: twenty-three ecvuld not fulfil 
either the third, or the sixth condition. 

A group is sufficient with seven, but it 
is more perfect with nine members; for 


then it may add to its three sub-groups a/| 


pivot or chief, and 
transitional member ; 


one ambiguous or 
for example : 


Transition, . . Ll Ambiguous, 
Ascending wing, 2 Bachelors,(4) 
Centre, . 3 Adepts, 
Deseending wing, 2 Novices, 
Piet, . « « »« BB Gated 


This distribution naturally takes place 
in every assemblage for industry or pleas- 
ure, when free to pas- 
sions and instinets. “Man being instinet- 
ively the enemy of equality, and inclined 
to a hierarchical or progressive order, this 
graduated seale will take place in a series 
of nine groups, as in a group of nine 
individuals, where there is full liberty. 

The numbers seven and twenty-four 
heing the minimum of a complete group 
and of a complete series, it is necessary, 
in order to ensure this amount of active 
force. to allow for the sick and the absent. 


course is given 


to raise the group to at least twelve, and 
the series to forty members: by which 
means they may have chiefs and sub- 


chiefs, ambiguous and sub-ambiguous 
members. 
In every series, the ascending wing is 


composed of groups which practise upon 
the more maseuline branches of the la- 
bor: 
lighter and more trivial branches ; 
centre contains the most noble 
tractive. because it ought, as I have said, 
counterbalance the two wings by a 
double superiority, in the nurober of its 
members and in its degree of attraction. 
Take an example from a series devoted 
to the cultivation of pears. 

4 groups. cultivating quin- 
ces. bastard species. 
10 


to 


Am gnous, 


Ascending wine, 
breaking pears. 

Centre, 12 groups, cultivating melting 
pears. 

Descending wing, 8 groups, cultivating 
mealy pears. 

Pivot, 2 staff officers in 
parade. 

The aggregate of the series composing 
a phalanx is divided into nine degrees or 


groups, cultivating 


industry and on 


powers, to wit: 

Ist. Series of Class. 

2d. - of Order. 
3d. of Genus. 
th. - of Species. 
5th. 6 of Variety. 
6th. of Tenuity. 
7th. ‘« of Minimity. 
Sth. “ Ambiguous. 
Oth. “ Infinitesimal. 


It would take too long to enter into the 
details which this subject requires, and it 
is useless to give them too short, when 
the matter is so new: I shall speak of 
them on a fit occasion. 
Treatise on Universal Unity.) 

Let us insist upon the heedlessness of 
this civilization, which pretends to have 
studied man, and has forgotten to analyze 


the groups, their contrasted properties, | 


their activity in different degrees. It is 
as great an oversight as it would have 


he descending wing comprises the | 
om = | cumstanced, 
the | 


and at-| 


(See for details) 
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been i in syriculouse to bave forgotten the 
grains ; as great as if wheat, barley, oats, 
had still contunued unvalued and unknown, 
as coffee was for several thousand years, 
until the goats by their intoxieation dis- 
covered its properties. 

The learned world has this character 
of servility, of persisting in a prejudice, 
because this or that great master was 
imbued with it. Aristotle made no men- 
tion of coffee ; so twenty ages after him 
conclude the coffee-plant and its bean 
unworthy of attention. Plate made no 
analysis of the groups; so the groups 
are not worthy of stady. So thinks the 
genius of Civilization ; since it pretends 
to have perfected reason!!! 





(1) Is this an insult to disinterested 
friendship ' Does it distrust the sentiment 
in all but happy combinations of cireum- 
stances! Dves it deny the adequacy of 
a permanent bond between congenial spir- 
its, which needs no strengthening from the 


momentary pleasures of a sense! If so, 


good reader, we must join with you and 


eall it odious. Bat first we will look 


| boldly into it. 


And by we can remark that, 
though the instance given may seem triv- 


the way 


ial and extreme, yet in principle it asserts 
only what is universally the civilized prac- 
even among the best of Christians. 
Beautiful and holy as disinterested friend- 
be, yet it is tacitly 
and practically the rule that friendships 
only flourish between those similarly cir- 
those whose life is outward- 
ly on the same plane, those whose pass- 
ports are equally valid in the same sphere 
of relations. 


tiee, 


ship is confessed to 


those whose meeting fortune 
favors, whose occasions harmonize as well 
as feelings. In a word, inward sympathy 
must coincide with op pertuni- 
ty. Among the most refined and su- 


pe r-8 


outward 
ensual, mere inward sympathies have 
searce a thought allowed them, except 


they meet on this material basis of 


'outward opportunity, as equality of social 


position, similar style of living, familiari- 
ty with the 
ventionalisms and general outward envi- 


same manners, customs, con- 
ronment. ‘Thus friendship, among those 
who praisé it most, isa thing in which 
material quite as much as spiritual fitness 
a league of sense, as 
The bright oases in 
the 
friendly cireles which look most inviting, 


is considered ; 
well as sentiment. 
life’s desert of selfish indifference, 
do not draw together their elements pure- 
ly from the sphere of passional or 
spiritual congeniahities, but quite as much 
from what we call the accidental] destinies, 
the favoring coincidences of time, place 
and fortune. 

Fourier accepts the law, which all ac- 
cept, Ce spite their theories, th cir sentimen- 
tal regrets for the impos.ible. Cr rather 
he accepts the fact, and finds for us its law. 
It is the law of Unity, which in this case 


means the correspondence of the outward 


‘with the inward, of the material with the 
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spiritual, of the senses with the soul. | providence surprises us with this strange | the plenitude of Harmony, doubtless, the 
Do not the senses enrich the life of the! practica] lesson of the Unity of all things. bonds of nature and affinity will coincide, 
soul! Is not spirituality all the more | And why may not the skin yield revela- | and freedom and necessity be one, in this 
spiritual when it flows out through ev-j| tions of the heart!’ Nay, how can there | as in all other matters. But in society as 
a thrilling sense, only to find its way | be any philosophy of the one, which does) it is and has been, discordant, selfish and 
through the innumerable channels of ma-| not include the other ? | chaotic, the law of the family is the law 
terial furm aud variety back to itsown| (2) A child of seven, gc. ‘ Make a| of constraint. Accordingly where it has 
" sybarite, an epicure of a child! Is this prevailed in the intensest form, as in the 


fountain head in God again? It is out- 
ward contact wirich makes inward com-)| the beautiful education of high Harmony! | Patriarchal state, it has amounted to 
the most absolute tyranny. 

From the fact that this alone, of all the 
groups or combinations prompted by the 


munication. The outermost skin is the) Do children need to beeome more accom- 


partof the body which is most immedi-, plished than they are in the business of 


brain, the inmost seat of life and feeling. |epts at this it Is 


ately in correspondence with the very} eating and drinking!’’—If they are ad- 

; because nature made | affections, is not entirely a group of 
The senses then, and all their sphere, are|them so. If the luxury of the palate be | choice, but governed by constraint, Fou- 
spiritual in their true intent, one in es-) a ruling passion of childhood, what will | rier has inferred that the family was not 
sence with the soul, designed to be its per-| you do? Extingnish it! Impossible. | destined to be the governing element it 
petual companions, to reflect its smiling Then educate it, as you would the child has been in all social arrangements; but 
beams. and deliver it from mere abstrac- himself. ‘Transform its grossness into a that its sphere will fall somewhat into the 
tion. Every act of life, then, every plea- | refined delight. From an imdiscriminate | back ground in the trne social order, 
sure, every sensation, was pre-appointed | and bestial craving, create a pure, a safe, | based upon attraction. There it will re- 
fo express, enhance, and complete some intelligent, harmonious taste. When the | main, sacred in its privacy, guarded with 
sentiment of the soul. And _ personal! palate shall be as select and as fastidious- | all the chastity, the tenderness, the reli- 
tastes and habits, in a life truly organiz-|ly prone to seek all harmonies and reject | gious reverence it ever had, but not the 
ed, even in what we deem the lowest) all discords, as the cultivated eye and ear pivot and centre of all reunions and all 


splieres, shall be found to correspond with | are now, then sensuality will be redeem-| interests, not the elementary germ and 


inward character, and confirm and help| ed; the luxury will be that of a fine art; |} type of the whole body politic, not the 
all trae and inward sympathies. So long | the appetite will minister to the soul ; and | paramount and highest spring of every 
as the spiritualist tries to be an ascetic, so| What restores the body will invest the} motive, the aim of all devotion, the altar 
long he vulgarises what God meant to be | mind too with the halo of a happy sphere, | upon which the man, who is born for his 
divine ; he divorees the senses from the | in which its heaven-born faculties may | race, his times, and for Universal Unity, 


soul, and they of necessity become gross. | play freely. ‘That child, who shall have | shall sacrifiee himself as now. 


Unite them and the curse will be remov-|the finest discrimination of flavors, wili| (4) Bachelors, Adepts. Every industri- 
ed from matter. If the soul could live | be the least in danger of making a brute | al group will naturally inelude three 
alone, it never would have been united | of himself. Is not music, is not painting | grades in point of efficiency and skill. 
with this body. If God were the antago-|a sensual gratification? Are they not al-| It will have its first beginners or appren- 
nist principle to matter, he would have | so spiritual, because there is a study of | tices, who constitute a descending wing ; 
dwelt aloof from it, in pure abstraction,|true harmony in their impressions! So | its centre of ‘* adepts,”’ or finished work- 
and never have created this world, whereof | it may be with every sense. Moreover it | men, the strong nucleus of the body ; and 
we are, and whereby we know him. is through these fine discriminations of) its distinguished members; its advance 

Now is it difficult to coneeive that in a} taste, that children may become initiated | guard of masters, who have taken an 
truly organized life of Humanity, this} into the equally discriminating skill re- | honorary degree, as it were, in their fune- 
principle may be thoroughly applied, down | quired in the cultivation and preparation | tion, and beeome ‘‘ Bachelors.’’ These 


to the minutest details of our life t that of the ir favorite articles of food. Thus last are the ascending wing. 





the sensual appetites and tastes may meet | luxury becomes a spring to industry. 


the soul with ready aid at every point ! (0) The conjugal co ple, a grou} | M ISCELLANY. 


that the dinner and the friendship may en- | which is false, Fc. Fourier does not deny 
rich each other! that sympathies may find | the reality and sacredness of the marriage | CONSUELO.* 
1 . 7 4 . me : icf ry* ee . 4 - a 
their richest occasions, their happiest com- | union in 1tsell. lo render it a true tie, | FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


ie aan wal aiinineee — -™ eve — nds ' > civiliz “ : 
binations of circamstances, through the| however, he contends that the civilized Translated for the Harbinger. 


XII. 


Anzoleto pursued nis course to Prague 


instrumentality of these little peculiari-| system of constraint must pass away. 
ties of taste, which are in reality divine | Ife contends moreover that so Jong as the 


correspondences, rather than through the | isolated family continues to be the promi- | , : : . 
; aie a eer ep em .. Ly in sheer loss; for immediately after hav- 
present accidents of position, which are a} nent controlling feature of all human in- j 1 . ; 
; 7 ' ing given to her guide > Gece - 

subversion of the divine order ? stitutions, so long as the whole social or- |" > © —— MEP AAP - GE itlul - 
ao ,| Structions. she judged necessary for the 
Because our author states always the | ganization pivots upon that, so long as all -y : Con ; 
, ' success of her enterprise, Consuelo hac 
outside of the fact, doubt not that it also | interests tend to such a multitude of sep- ' f hick to % 
5 taken a road to the left, which she as 

has an inside. Pragmatieal he may be by | arate centres,—so long will the whole t ’ ” on 
: ; .| acquainted with, from hay y ce ac- 
position and by organization ; yet hisgrasp| tone of life, and the whole working of : 1 the | — om os 
ee companied the baroness Amel ; 

of that side of life may be so comprehen- | the social machinery be false. - - om ie 
’ carriage to a chateau near the little city 


sive and complete as to imply its inmost He calls it a false group. Because the 


of ‘Tusta. This chateau was the most 


spiritual laws. Is it nota sublime thought, | prime condition of a group is that its 


del distant termination of the few drives 
and to be hailed with joy, that in the very | members be drawn together freeiy by at- iri 


j ; Consuelo had had the opportunity of tak- 
outermost sphere of life, and in the lan-| traction, for each other and for the occu- pportunity of tak 


; us ing during her residence at Reisenbure. 
guage of the senses-and utility, the prob-| pation or object which unites them, The | ,,, 6 

: Ni : ’ Therefore the aspect of that country, and 
lem of social destiny has yielded a solu- | family is the only natural group, in which hes 
tion which goes to the bottom of the heart! the bond is not entirely free. When men * Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. Suaw, in the 
“ : fs ae ~” | Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
to metaphysicians and spiritnalists’ So | according to the Divine Social Code, in| chusetty. 


of things,—a solutien hitherto refused | shall have found and organized tnemselves 








the direction of the roads which traversed 
it, had naturally presented themselves to 
her memory when she conceived and hur- 
riedly executed the bold project of her 
flight. that 
walked with her on the terrace of 


while sh 
the 
chateau, the lady who inhabited it had 


She remembered 


said, as she made her admire the vast ex- 
tent of landscape which could be seen in 
the distance: ‘* That beautiful road bor- 
dered with trees, which you see below 
there, and which is lost in the horizon, 
unites with the great southern road, and 
it is by that we go to Vienna.” Con- 
suelo, with this indication and this precise 
recollection, was therefore certain not to 
go astray, and to regain at a short distance 
the road by which she had come into Bo- 
hemia. She reached the chateau of Beila, 
skirted the boundary of the park, had 
found the road bordered with trees with- 
out difficulty, notwithstanding the dark- 
ness; and before day had succeeded in 
placing between herself and the point she 
a distanee of 


bird 


and accustomed from her 


wished to leave behind, 


about three leagues as the flies. 


strong 


Young, g, 
childhood to long foot journeys, suppor- | 
ted moreover by a daring will, she saw 
the day break without much fatigue. 
The sky was serene, the roads dry and 
covered with a sand which 


was quite 


pleasant to the feet. The galloping of 
the horse, to which she was not accus- 
tomed, had somewhat bruised her: but 
we know that walking, in such a case, is 
that 


getic temperaments, one fatigue relieves 


better than rest, and for ener- 
another. 

Sull, in propertion as the stars became 
pale and the dawn brightend into day- 
hight, 


she began to be terrified at her 


loneliness. She had felt very secure in 
the darkness. Always on the look-out, 
she had thought it certain that in case of 
pursuit, she could conceal herself with- 
out being seen ; but in broad day, com- 
pelled to cross large open spaces, she no 
longer dared to follow the beaten road, 
more especially as she saw groups of 
persons show themselves in the distance, 
and spread like black spots upon the 
white line which marked the road among 
the still darkened fields. At so little dis- 
tance from Reisenburg, she might be re- 
eognized by the first passer; and she re- 
solved to venture into a bye-path which 
it seemed to her must shorten her walk, 
by cutting at right angles a cireuit which 
She walked 
thus for almost an hour without 


the road made round a hill. 
meeting 
any one, and entered a woody place, 
where she could hope to conceal hérself 


easily fromall eyes. ‘‘If I can thus 
gain,’’ thought she, “‘an advance of 


eight or ten leagues without being dis- 
covered, I can travel quickly on the main 
road; and at the first favorable oppor- 
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tunity I will hire a carriage and hor- 
ses.’’ 

This thought made her put her hand 
into her pocket and take out her purse, 
in order to calculate how mach money re- 
mained, after her generous payment to 
the vuide who had brought her out from 
Reisenbarg, with whieh to andertake this 
She had net 
yet allowed herself time to reflect upon 


long and difficult journey. 


it, and if she had made ail the reflections 
that prudence suggested, would she have 
resolved upon this venturesome flight? 
Bat what were her surprise and conster- 
nation, when she found her purse much 
lighter than she had supposed! In her 
haste she had not brought away at most 
more than half the littl sum she pos- 
sesed; or perhaps in the darkness, she 
had given the guide gold instead of silver ; 
or perhaps again, on opening her purse 
to pay him, she had let a part of her for- 


At 


any rate, after having counted and re- 


tune fall into the dust of the road. 


counted, she could not deceive herself as 
to the fact that she must travel all the 
distance to Vienna on foot. 

This discovery discouraged her some- 
what, not on account of the fatigue, which 
she did not fear, bat on account of the 
dangers to a young girl, inseparable from 
The fear 


she had tll then surmounted, by persuad- 


so longa pedestrian journey. 


ing herself that she would soon be shel- 
tered in a carriage from the adventures of 
the main road, was more menacing than 
she had anticipated in the effervescence of 
her ideas, and as if overpowered, for the 
first time in her life, by the dread of her 
misery and her weakness, she began to 
for the dark- 
case of 


walk precipitately, seeking 
thickets 
attack. 


est as a refuge in 

To increase her anxiety, she soon per- 
ceived that she was ne lenger following 
a beaten track, and that she was walking 
at random in the midst of a weod more 
and more deep and desert. If this gloomy 
solitude reassured her in certain respects, 
the uncertainty as to her direction caused 
her to apprehend returning upon her 
steps, and unwittingly reapproaching 
Anzoleto was possibly 


still there: a suspicion, an accident, an 


Giant's castle. 
idea of vengeance against Albert, might 


have detained him. Besides, was net 
Albert himself to be feared in this first 
moment of trouble and despair! Con- 
suelo well knew that he would submit to 
she should 
herself near the chateau, and the young 
Count should be told that she was still 


there, near enough to be reached and 


her decision; but if show 


brought back, would he not come to over- 
power her by his supplieations and his 
t Ought she to expose that noble 
man, and his family, and her own 
pride, to the scandal and ridicule of an 


tears 
young 


nm 





enterprise which had failed as soon as it 
was undertaken’ ‘The return of Anze- 
leto, after a few days, might, moreover, 
cast her again inte the inextricable em- 
barrassment and the dangers of a situation 
from which she had just freed herself by 
She must 
therefore suffer every thing and expose 
herself to every thing, rather than return 
to Reisenburg. 

Resolved to seek attentively for the 
direction of Vienna, and to fellow it at 
all hazards, she stopped in a covered and 
mysterious spot, where a little spring 
bubbled among recks shaded by old trees. 


a bold and ingenious stroke. 


The ground about it seemed somewhat 
by the small feet of animals. 
Were these the flecks of the neighbor- 
hood, or the wild beasts of the forest, 
which came sometimes to drink at this 
hidden Consuelo approached 
it, and kneeling upon the wet stones; be- 
guiled her hunger, which began to make 
itself felt, by drinking of the cold and 
hmpid water. Then, remaining bent 
upon her knees, she meditated a_ little 
her situation. ‘‘] must» be: very 
foolish and very vain,’’ said she to her- 
self, ‘‘if I cannot realize what I have 
conceived. What! shall it be said that 
my mother’s child had become so effemi- 


trampled 


fountain ? 


apon 


nate in the delicacies of life, that she 
could ne longer brave the sun, hunger, 
fatigue and ' | had such fine 
dreams of indigence and liberty in the 
besom of that comfort which oppressed 
me, and from which | always hoped to 
escape! avd now | am terrified at the 
first step. Is not this the cenditien to 
which I was born, ‘to tramp, te want, 
and to dare.’ 


danger 


What has changed in me 
since the time when | trudged before day 
with my poor mother, often fasting, and 
when we drank of the litle springs at 
the road-side te give ourselves strength ! 
Truly I am a fine Zingara, good for 
nothing but to sing upen the stage, sleep 
upon down, and travel inacoach! What 
dangers did 1 fear with my mother? Did 
she not tell me when we met wicked 
‘Fear nothing; noth- 
ing threatens those who pessess nothing, 
and the wretched do not make war. on 
each other.’ She was still young,and 
handsome in those days! did I ever see 
by the passers-by! The 
wicked men defenceiess 
beings. And how do so many poor beg- 
gar girls do, who travel the roads, and 
have only the protection of God! Shall 
I be hike those young ladies, who cannot 
take a step out of doors without thinking 
that all the universe, intoxicated by their 
charms, ate going to pursue them? 
Must it be said that becanse one is alone, 
with one’s feet upon the common earth, 
one must be degraded and renounee honor, 


looking people: 


her insulted 


most respect 


when one has not the means of ssurround- 
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ing oneself with protectors! Besides, | 
my mother was strong as a man; she 
would have defended herself like a lion- 
ess. Cannot I be courageous and strong, 
I who have good plebeian blood in my 
veins? Cannot one kill oneself when 
threatened with the loss of more than 
lifet And besides, I am still in a quiet 
country, where the people are gentle and 
charitable ; and when I reach aunknown 
districts, I shall be very unfortunate, if I 
do not find, in the hour of danger, one 
of those upright and generous beings, 
whom God places every where to serve as 
Providence to the weak and the oppressed. 
Let me pluck up my courage. For to- 
day I have only to struggle with hunger. : 
I will not enter a cabin to buy bread, until 
the close of the day, when it is dark, and 
I shall be far, very far away. I know 
what hunger is, and I know how to resist 
it, notwithstanding the eternal feasts to 
which they wished to accustom me at 
Reisenburg. 
When it becomes hot, and my feet are | 


One day is soon past. 
tired, I will remember the philosophical 
axiom which I heard so often in my 
childhood: ‘* Whoso sleeps, dines.’ | 
will hide myself in some hole in a rock, 
and will let thee see, O my poor mother, 
who watchest over me, and travellest in- 
visible by my side at this moment, that 
I can still take my siesta without a sofa 
and cushions! ”’ 

While thus devising with herself, the 
poor child forgot a little of her heart’s 
sufferings. ‘The confidence of a great vic- 
tory gained over herself, made Anzoleto 
appear less redoubtable already. It even 
seemed to her, that from the moment 
when she had baffled his seductions, she 
felt her soul freed from that fatal attach- 
ment; and in the difficulties of her ro- 
mantic project, she found a sort of mel- 
ancholy gaiety, which made her repeat 
every instant in a low voice: —** My 
body suffers, but my soul is saved. The 
bird that cannot defend himself has wings 
to fly away, and when he is in the plains 
of air, he laughs at snares and strata- 
gems.”’ 

The recollection of Albert, the idea of 
his terror and his sorrow presented itself 
differently to Consuelo’s mind; but she 
ecombated with all her strength the emo- 
tion which seized her at this thought. | 
She had formed the resolution to repel 
his image, until she should be secured 
from too sudden a repentance and an im- 
prudent tenderness. ‘* Dear Albert! sub- 
lime friend!’ said she, ‘‘ 1 cannot help 
sighing deeply when I depict *o myself 
your sufferings! But it is only at Vienna 
that I will stop to share and pity them. 
Jt is at Vienna that I will allow my heart 
to tell me how much it venerates and re- 


9»? 


grets you! 
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to herself, trying to rise. But she tri- 
ed in vain two or three times to aban- 
don that fountain so wild and so pretty, 
the sweet murmurings of which seemed 
to invite her to prolong her repose. 
Sleep, which she wished to put off until 
mid-day, weighed down her eye-lids 7 and 
hunger, which she was no longer accus- 
tomed to endure so well as she flattered 
herself, overcame her with an irresistible 
weakness. She strove in vain to deceive 
herself in this respeet. She had eaten 
hardly any thing the day before; too 
much agitation and anxiety had prevented 
her from thinking of it. A. veil spread 
over her eyes; acold and painful sweat 
weakened her whule body. She vielded 
to fatigue without being conscious of it; 
and even while forming a last resolution 
to rise and resume her journey, her limbs 


sank upon the grass, her head fell upon | 


her tittle bundle, and she slept profoundly. 


The sun, red and hot, as it sometimes is 


in the short sammers of Bohemia, moun- 
ted gaily into the heavens ; the fountain 
bubbled among the stones, as if it wished 
to lull with its monotonous song the 
slumbers of the traveller, and the birds 
flew about, singing also their warbling 
burdens ahove her head. 


XIV. 


The forgetful girl had reposed thus al-| 


most three hours, when another noise 
than that of the fountain and of the chat- 
tering birds, awoke her from her lethar- 
gy. She half opened her eyes, without 
having strength to rise, without as yet 
comprehending where she was, and saw, 
at two paces’ distance from her, a young 
man bent over the rocks, engaged in 


drinking from the spring, as she herself 


had done, without any more ceremony or 
preparation than that of 
mouth in the current. 
feeling was fright: but the second glance 
cast upon this guest of her retreat re- 
stored her confidence. For whether he 
had already examined her features at his 
leisure while she was asleep, or felt no 


Consuelo’s first 


great interest in the encounter, he did not | 
seem to bestow much attention upon her. | 


Besides, he was less a man than a child: 


he appeared to be fifteen or sixteen years | 
old at most, was very small, thin, ex-| 
tremely sallow and tanned, and his fea- | 


tures, which were neither handsome nor 
ugly, indicated nothing at this moment 
but a quiet carelessness. 

By an instinctive movement, Consuelo 


drew her veil over her face, and did not | 
change her position, thinking that if the | 
traveller paid no more regard to her than 


he now seemed disposed to do, it was 
better to pretend sleep, than to give occa- 


placing his | 








| known’s movements, as she waited for 
‘him to resume his wallet and stick, 
| which were lying on the grass, and con- 
tinue his journey. 
| But she soon saw that he also was de- 
termined to rest, and even to breakfast; 
| for he opened his little pilgrim’s bag, and 
| took out a great loaf of hard bread, which 
he began to cut, and to eat with his beanti- 
ful teeth, casting a timid look upon the 
sleeper from time to time, and taking 
pains not to make any noise when he 
| opened and sbut his spring-knife, as if he 
feared to wake her with a start. This 
_mark of deference restored full confi- 
dence to Consuelo, and the sight of the 
bread which her companion ate with sueh 
| relish, awakened in her the gnawings of 
hunger. After being well assured, by 
'the torn dress of the boy and his dusty 
shoes, that he was a poor traveller, a 
stranger to the country, she judged that 
Providence had sent her an unhoped-for 
relief, by which she ought to profit. The 
piece of bread was enormous, and the 
child could give her a small portion, with- 
‘out doing much injustice to his own appe- 
tite. She therefore rose, pretended to 
rub her eyes as if she woke at that very 
/moment, and looked at the youth with an 
assured air, in order to impose upon him, 
in ease he should lose the respect he had 
| hitherto testified. 

This preeaution was unnecessary ; as 
soon as he saw the sleeper erect, the 
youth was a little troubled, east down his 
eyes, raised them several times with ex- 
ertion, and at last, emboldened by Con- 
suelo’s physiognomy, which remained ir- 
resistibly good and sympathetic, no«wiih- 
standing her efforts to appear reserved, he 
addressed her with a voice so sweet and 
so harmonious in tone, that the young 
musician was suddenly impressed in his 
favor. ‘* Well! young lady,” said he 
with a smile, “‘so you have waked up at 
last! You were sleeping there so sound- 
ly, that but for the fear of being unpolite, 
I should have done the same myself.”’ 

‘If vou are as ubliging as polite,’ re- 
plied Consuelo, assuming a maternal air, 
** vou will do me a Jittle favor.”’ 

‘* Whatever you wish,’’ returned the 
_yonng traveller, to whom the sound of 
Consuelo’s voice appeared equally agree- 
able and penetrating. 

“Yon will sell me a morse) of your 
breakfast,’’ said she, ‘“‘if you can do so 
without robbing yourself.”’ 

**Sell it to you!’ eried the child, 
| quite surprised and blushing; ‘*O! if I 
had a breakfast, I would not sel] it to 
you! I am not an inn-keeper; but I 
should hke to offer and give it to you,” 

** You shall give it to me then, on con- 
| dition that I give you in exchange where- 


| sion for embarrassing questions. Through | withal to buy a better one.” 
‘Come, let us go on! ”’ said Consuelo her veil, she lost not one of the un-| 


** Not so, not so,’’ returned he. 
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you joking? Are you too proud to ac- 
cept a little morsel of bread from me? 


only that to 


Alas! you see | have 
offer:”’ 

‘* Well, I accept it,’ said Consuelo, 
extending her hand; “ your good heart 
would make me blush if I were proud.”’ 

‘Take it, take it! my beautiful young 
lady,’* cried the young man, quite joyful. 
‘*Take the loaf and knife, and cut for 
yourself. But no ceremony, at least. I 
am not a great eater, and I had enough 
for the whole day.’’ 

* But have you the means of buying 
another for your day?” 

‘¢ Can't we find bread anv where’ But 
come, eat, if you wish to give me plea- 
sure! ”’ 


Consuelo did not wait to be asked 


again; and feeling that it would be 
wrong not tuo respond to the brotherly 
frankness of her Amphitryon by eating 
with him, she re-seated herself not far 
from him, and began to devour that bread, 


in comparison with which the most succu- 


lent dishes she had tasted at the tables of 


the rich, appeared to her insipid and coarse. 

‘* What a good appetite you have!” 
said the boy; ‘it gives one pleasure to 
see you. Well! it was lucky for me 
that I met you; it makes me quite con- 
tented. 


should eat the whole ; we shall certaialy 


Believe me, it is better you 


find some house on the road to-day, 


though this country seems a desert.’’ 

‘Then you are not acquainted with 
it?’’ said Consuelo, with an air of indif- 
ference. 

‘** This is the first time I have passed 
through it, though | know the whole 
road from Vienna to Pilsen, which | have 
just travelled, and by which | am return- 
ing there again.’’ 
‘* There! 


‘* Yes, to Vienna; are you going there 


' to Viennat”’ 


where 
too? 

Consuelo, undecided if she should ac- 
cept this travelling companion or avoid 
him, pretended to be absent, in order not 
to reply immediately. 
resumed 
** 4 beautiful lady like 
vou would not be going thus all alone to 


‘‘ Bah! what am I saying?’ 
the young man. 
Vienna. And yet you are travelling; 
for you have a bundle like myself,— you 
are on foot as | am!"’ 

Consuelo, determined to elude his 
questions until she saw how far she could 
trust him, took the part of answering one 
interrogation by another. ‘* Do you be- 
long to Pilsen!’’ asked she. 

‘* No,”’ replied the child, who had no 
motive for distrust; ‘lam from Reohran 
in Hungary; my father is a wheelwright 
there.’’ ; 

‘* And why are you travelling so far 
from home? Do you not follow your fa- 


ther’s trade?” 
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“Yes and no. My father is a wheel- 
wright, and I am net; but he is at the 
same time a musician, and I aspire to be 
one.”’ 

‘*Musiciant Bravo' that’s a fine 
trade !’’ 

‘* Perhaps it is yours also?”’ 

“Still you are not going to study mu- 
sic at Pilsen, which they say is a gloomy 
fortress.”’ 

‘Ono! | was charged with a commis- 
sion for that city, and 1 am returning to 
Vienna to try and earn my bread, while I 
continue my musical studies.”’ 

** What branch have you embraced? 
vocal or instrumental music ?*’ 

‘* Both the one and the other hitherto. 
I have quite @ geod voice; and I have 
here a poor little violin, on whieh I can 
make mvself understood. But my am- 
bition is great, and I wish to go beyond 
that.”’ 

‘** To compose, perhaps !”’ 

** That is it. I can think of nothing 
but that cursed composition. I am going 
to show you that I have a good travelling 
companion in my bag; it is a great book 
which I eut in pieces, so that I could car- 
ry some parts with me while scouring the 
country ; and when | am tired of walking, 
[ seat myself in a corner and study 2 lit- 
tle ; that rests me.” 

‘* Of course. —I bet it is Fuchs’ 
dus ad Parnassum.” 


Gre- 
‘Exactly. Ah '!"I see that you under- 
stand, and | am sure that you too are a 
musiqjan, yourself. A little while ago, 
when you were sleeping, I looked at you 
and said to myself, ‘There is a face 
which it is a southern 
face, perhaps Italian: and what is more, 
it is the face of an artist!’ So you gave 
me great pleasure in asking for my bread ; 
and J see now that you have a foreign ac- 
cent, though you speak German as well 
as can be.”’ 


is not German: 


You have 
not a German face any more than I have ; 


‘“*You may be mistaken. 


you have the complexion of an Italian, 
and yet —”’ 

“©! you are very polite, young lady. 
I have the complexion of an African, and 
my comrades of St. Stephen's choir 
But to return 
to what I was saying; when I found you 


used to call me the Moor. 


sleeping there alone in the middle of the 
And 
then I had a thousand ideas about yuu; 
perhaps, thought I, my good star has led 
me here to meet a good friend who can 
help me. At last,—shall 1 tell you 


all?” 
** Speak without fear.’ 


wood, I was somewhat astonished. 


’ 


** Seeing you too well dressed, and of 
too white a complexion for a poor strol- 
ler, seeing still that you hada bundle, I 
imagined that you must be some person 
attached to another foreign person —~ and 
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artist. O! a great artist she is, whom ] 
seek to find, and whose protection would 
be my salvation and my joy. Come, 
Miss, confess the truth! You belong to 
some neighboring chateau, and you are 
going or returning from some business in 
the neighberhood! and you certainly 
know ,—O! know Giant's 
Castle.”’ 


you must 


‘*Reisenburg! are yon going te Reis- 
enburg’? 

‘*T am trying to go there, at least; for 
I have so lost myself in this cursed wood, 
notwithstanding the directions given me 
at Klatau, that I don’t know if I shall 
ever get out of it. Fortunately, you 
knew where Reisenburg is, and can tell 
me if I am very far from it.”’ 

‘* But what are you going to do at 
Reisenburg!”’ 

** | wish to go and see the Porporina.” 

‘‘ Indeed '’? And Consuelo, fearing to 
betray herself before a traveller whe 
might speak of her at Giant's castle, 
again assumed her reserved manner, and 
asked with an indifferent air, ‘‘ And who 
may this Porporina be, if you please?” 

‘Don't you know! Alas, I see well 
that you must be an entire stranger in 
this country. But since you are a mausi- 
cian, and know the name of Fuchs, you 
mast also be very well acquainted with 
that of Porporat?”’ 

** And you, do you know Porpora?” 

‘* Not vet, and it is because I wish te 
know him, that I endeavor to obtain the 
protection of his famous and beloved pu- 
pil, the Porperina.”’ 

** Tell me how the thought came into 
your mind. Perhaps I should like to go 
with you, and find this castle and this 
Porporina.”” 

“I will tell you my whole history. I 

am, as I have already said, the son of an 
honest wheelwright, and the native of a 
little town on the borders of Hungary and 
Austria. My father is the sacristan and 
organist of his village; my mother, who 
was formerly cook to the lord of our place, 
has a fine vwice; and my father, to rest 
himself after his work, used to aceompa- 
ny her in the evening on his harp. The 
taste for music came to me quite natural- 
ly, and [ recollect that my greatest pleas- 
ure, when quite small, was to take my 
part in our family concerts, upon a little 
stick of wood which I rubbed with a 
piece of shingle, fancying that I had a vi- 
olin and bow in my hand, and that I drew 
from it magnificent sounds, O, yes! it 
still seems to me that my dear sticks were 
not mute, and that a divine voice, which 
others could not hear, breathed around 
me, and intoxieated me with the most ce- 
lestial melodies. 

**Our cousin Franck, a school- master 
at Haimburg, came to see us one day 
when I was playing-on my imaginary vi- 
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olin, and was onneed at aon ‘kind of ec- 
stacy in which ] was plunged, He pre- 


tended it was the presage of a prodigious 
with hun to Ilaim- 
fur three years, 


talent, and took me 


burg, where, he gave me 


a very rough musical education, I assure 
you ! 
gan, with strokes 


and flourishes, he exe- 


cuted with his baton for marking time 
upon my fingers and my ears! Sull I 


was not rebuffed. I learned to read and 


write; I had a real vivlin, of which I al- 


so learnt the elementary practice, as well 


as the first principles of singing and of 


the Latin language. I made as rapid 


progress as was possible with a master of 


so little patience as my cousin Franck. 

‘*T was about eight years old, when 
ehanee, or rather Providence, in which | 
have always believed like a good Chris- 
tian, brought to my cousin’s house, Mr. 
Reuter, cathe- 


dral at Vienna. 


the chapel-master of the 
I was presented to him 
as a prodigy, and on my easily reading a 
small piece at first sight, he conceived a 
friendship for me, carried me to Vienna, 
and got me into St. 
the choir. 

‘* We had only two hours of work a 
day there ; and the rest of the 
doned to 


about at liberty. 


time, aban- 
ourselves, we could wander 
But my passion for mu- 
sic stifled in me the dissipated tastes and 


W hen 
with my 


idleness of childhood. 
the 


soon as { 


playing 


upon square comrades, as 
heard the sound of the organ, I 
left all to enter the church, and delight 
to the chants and 


myself with listening 


the harmony. I forgot myself in the eve- 
ning in the street under windows whence 
issued the interrupted sounds of a con- 


cert, or even those of an agreeable voice ; 
I was curious, | was greedy to know and 
struck 


I wished to 


understand all which my ear. 


} al] 
Above all, 


thirteen, 


compose. At 
without kuowing any of the 
the 
scale of which | showed to our master Reu- 


He 


to learn 


rules, I even dared to write a mass, 


ter. laughed at me, and advised me 


before creating. It was 
l had 
and 


rents were too poor to send me the mon- 


very 
not the 
my pa- 


easy for him to say so. 


ineans of paying a masier, 
ey necessary fur 
At last, 


florins from them, 


tion too. I one day received six 


with which I bought 
I be- 
with great ardor, 
My 


and was considered the 


this book, and that of Matheson. 


gan to study them and 


took a great pleasure in it, voice 


improved, finest 


in the choir. In the midst of the doubts 


and uncertainties of 


which I 
strove to dissipate, I felt that my brain 


ignorance 


was developing itself, and that ideas were 
springing up in me; but | approached 
with terror the age at which it would be 
necessary for me, the 


leave the founda- 


conformably to 
rulvs of the chapel, to 





What beautiful pieces for the or- | 


Stephen's as one of 


my support and educa- | 


,**And Lam a banker,” 
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tion, and seeing myself without resources, 
without protection, and without masters, 
| asked if those eight years of labor at 
the cathedral woald not be my Jast stud- 
ies, and if I shoald not be obliged to re- 
turn to my parents, and learn the wheel- 
wright’s trade. ‘To inerease my vexa- 
tion, | saw that master Reuter, instead 
in me, treated me 
thought of has- 
moment of my depart- 
ignorant of the causes of 


that antipathy, which I in no way de- 


of taking an interest 


with severity, and only 
tening the fatal 
ure. I am 
served. Some of my comrades had the 
folly to say that he was jealous of me, 


because he discovered in my attempts at 


composition a kind of revelation of musi- 
cal genius, and that he was accustomed 
to hate and discourage all young persons 

whom he perceived talent superior to 
his own. I am far from accepting so 
my disgrace ; 
but I do beiieve that I made a mistake in 
He took me 
for an ambitious bey without brains, and 


vain an interpretation of 


showing him my. essays. 
considered me presumptuous and umperti- 
nent.”’ 


‘ And yet,”” 


ing the narrator, 


said Censuelo, mterrupt- 
‘* old teachers do not 





and eyed his antagonist ; 


lered his tone and said, 
imake right appear’ 


| a brother. 


like pupi!s who seem to comprehend fast- | 


er than they teach. But tell me your 


name, my child.”’ 

** My name is Joseph.”’ 

** Joseph what!’ 

** Joseph Haydn.”’ 

‘*] wish to remember this name, in or- 
der to know some day, if you become 
any thing, what to think of your master’s 
aversion, and of the interest with which 
your history inspires me. Continue it, I 
beseech you.”’ 

Young Haydn resumed in these terms, 
while Consuelo, struck with the resem- 
blance between their destinies as poor 
children and artists,"examined attentively 
the physiognomy of the young chorister. 
That diminutive and bilious face aequired 
a singular animation in the freedem of his 
recital. His blue eyes glistened with a 


wit which was at the same time roguish 


and benevolent, and nothing in his man- 
ner or his speech announced an ordinary 
mind. 

END OF VOL. IV. 





Tue Beccar anp Banker. ‘‘ Stand 
out of my way,’’ said a rough voice un- 
der my window, one day as I sat musing 
over the bustling scenes helow me, at my 
lodgings. ‘* Your honor will please ree- 
ollect,’’ replied a sharp but somewhat 
indignant voice — ‘* your honor will please 
to recollect that 7 am a beggar, and have 
as much right to the road as yourself.” 
was retorted stil] 
more angrily. Amused at this strange 
dialogue, I leaned over the case, and be- 
held two citizens in a position which a 
pugilist would denominate squared, their 
countenances somewhat menacing, and 


, their persons presenting a contrast at once | 


| ludierous and instructive. 








The one was 
a purse-proud, lordly manne red man, ap- 
parently in silk and protecting a earcase 
of nearly the cireumference of a hogs- 
head ; the other, ragged and dirty, but an 
equally impudent and self-umportant per- 
sonage; and from a comparison of their 
countenances it would have puzzled the 
most profound M. D. which of their ro- 
tundities was stored habitnally with good 
victuals and drink. 

Upon a close observation, however, of 
the countenance of the banker, | discov- 
ered, almost as soon as my eye fell upon 
it, a line bespeaking something of humor 
and awakened curiosity, as he stood fixed 
and this become 
more clear and conspicuous whea he low- 
** How will you 
Said the beggar, 
‘*Why listen a moment, and I will teach 
you. In the first place do you take no- 
tice. Ged has given to me a soul and a 
body just as good for all the purposes of 
eating, thinking, and drinking, and taking 
my pleasure as he has you—and then 
you may remember Dives and Lazarus as 
we pass. ‘Then, again, it is a free coun- 
try, and here too, we are on an equality, 
for you must know that here even a beg- 
gar’s dog may look a gentleman in the 
face with as much indifference as he would 
| and you have the same com- 
mon master; are equally free; and live 
equally easy; are both travelling the 
same journey, bound to the same place, 
and have both to die and be buried in the 
end.’’ 


‘* But,” 


7? 


interrupted the banker, *‘ do 


| you pretend there is no difference between 


| night. 


the beggar and banker?” ‘** Not in the 
least as to essentia/s. You swagger and 
drink wine in company of your own choos- 
ing, I swagger and drink beer, which I 
like better than your wine, in company 
which I like better than your company. 
You make thousands a day, perhaps, I 
make shillings, perhaps; if you are con- 
tented, I am, we are equally happy at 

You dress in new clothes : ri 
just as comfortable in my old ones, and 
have no trouble in keeping them from 
soiling; if I have less property than you, 
I have less to care about; if fewer friends, 
[ have less friendship to lose; and if I do 
not make as great a figure in the world, I 
make as great a shadow on the pavement; 
Lam as great as you. Besides, my word 
for it, I have fewer enemies, meet with 
fewer losses, carry as light a heart, and 
sing as many songs as the best of you.” 


** And then,”’ said the banker, whe had 
all along tried to slip in a word edgeways, 
‘* is the contempt of the world nothing '”’ 


‘*The envy of the world is as bad as 


| Its contempt — you have, perhaps, the one, 


and I a share of 
matched there, too. 


the other. We are 


And besides, the 


| world deals in this matter equally unjust 


with us both. You and I live by our 
wits, instead of living by our industry ; ; 
and the only difference between us in this 
particular worth naming is, that it costs 
society more to maintain you than it does 
me, I am content with a little, you want 
a great deal. Neither of us raise grain 
or potatoes, or weave cloth, or manufac- 
ture any thing useful; we therefore add 
nothing to the common stock, we are only 
consumers, and if the world judge with 
strict impartiality, therefore, it seems to 
me I would be pronounced the cleverest 
fellow.’ 


Some passer-by here interrupted the 
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conversation. ‘lhe dispatants separated 
apparantly good friends, and | drew in my 
head, eja ‘ulating somewhat in the 
of Ale xander in th play, 
difference between the 


manne! 
‘Ts there 1 
beggar and the 
banker.’’ 

But several years have since passed 
aWay, and now both these persous have 
paid the last debt of natur Ch y died 
as they lived, the one a beggar and the 
other a bunker. I examined both their 
graves whe mn | next visited the « stv. They 


were of a similar | gth and breadth n 
rass equally green above each, ai 
Sa Wille 1 as pleasantly on one as on the 


other. No honors, pleasures, or d Hights, 
clustered round the crave of the rich man. 
They were both equally deserted, lonely, 
and forgotton ! id tho wht, too, of the 
destinies that had passed ; of that state in 
which temporal 

temporal honors are regarded not. 
pride and all the 


surround this life 
“hen th 


distinetions exist not: 
W here 
circumstanees which 
never find admittance. 
distinctions of time appeared, 
indeed, as an atom in the sunbeam, com- 
pared with those whieh are made in that 
chaageless Siute to which they both had 


passed. 


Speecurs. The 
tichmond Whig finds it 
deal a little with 
Legislature now in session in that city. 
We copy a paragraph trom his own mo- 


LONG editor of the 
necessiuryvy to 


the members of the 


nition, remarking in the languace of the 
that though calet 
meridian of Virginia, it will serve for 
of the adjoining States. 


“ From 


| Y j 
iimanacs, iated trom the 


airy 
estimation, it Is eertain that 
Demosthenes never spoke longer than 
three juarters of an hour. Cicero's ora- 
tlons, any one of them, can be delivered in 
even less time Mirabeau condensed his 
thunders inte a space of fifteen or twenty 


t 


muinutes. Lhe great men of the Long 
) 
Parli AfLi¢ 


som 


Lord 

rs, even Lord Bolingbroke, the most 

diffuse of British orators, 

trial of Warren Hastings, 
ler Pit 

eiaer iit, 


nt et ¥ 
nt and the Commonwealth, 


prior to the 
Walpole, the 
and the elder Fox, were brief 
and powerfully condensed — in other 
hey were satisfied to present pow- 
erful thoughts, in a few simple (and the 
simplest) instead of pouring out 


words ; 


words, 
words as pease are poured out of a boot — 
vox et pretcrea nailed, ‘Thei 
quence of reason, of profound 
high knowledge and lofty thought — not 
ragged and disjointed declamation. 

The taste of 


rs was the elo- 


sense, 


this country in public 
speaking is most injurious to public inter- 
ests. Ihe courts are stopped from doing 
the business of the people, by the hor- 
rible garrulity of the bar — legisation is 
sorely umpeded by it.’ 


Party Grviwe One of the most la- 
borious and unpleasant affairs connected 
with eivilization is ‘‘ party giving.’”’ We 
always feel an incipient horror when it is 
mooted over tie breakfast table that * it 
is high time that we should invite all our 
friends.”’ We tremble when we see 
divers pieces of Bristol board on whie h 
the words * pleasure of your cot npany 

are frightfully conspicuous — but the in- 
fliction must be endered: The day is 
fixed, the ‘* friends’’ are selected, (friends 
in this instance meaning all those whe 
take your physic if you are a doctor, and 
your parchment if you are a lawyer.) 
The plot thickens and the misery increas- 
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es. Carpets are taken wp, bedsteads are 


taken down, chairs resign the holland, 
cupboards surrender chima, tables are 
turned, an 1 sot iB are twist d. jelly- glas- 


ses, blanc-mange moulds, custard-cups, 
salad- bowls, extra spoons and forks, best 
eandle sticks, a dashine desert service, 
and a most imposing epergnue meet in dire 
confusion, closelv associated with warm 
water and plate-powder. The mistress 
is seen flitting about with the business- 
hike energy that no possible cause short 
next day’ could warrant. 
bunch of keys im a 
ed hand, she dives into all re- 


af. ‘4a part 
W ith 
) 


rhove-Ccove 


formidabl 


store corners from the cellar to the 
garret. Now she is superintending the 
removal of an obstinate spot of tarnish, 
and th plexing consultation 
with the housemaid as to whether the mag- 
nificent solar lamp will burn for ten hours, 
and anon she covitates with the cook on 
the mysteries of oyster pates and collared 


eel. 
' 


mote 


n she 18 in per 


his moment she is wrist deep in the 
isinglass and nutmegs, 


the next minute she is dreaming of blonde 


dispensation of 
lace and blue satin, and entertains an 


cap W ith gold 
icorus Which she wore at the Polish ball, 
| f, 


enough for the occasion. 


} ! } 
economical deca that we 


is quit »* good 


Every essential to domestic comfort is 


each 
ind all. One might unagine the prepara- 


displaced —a change cemes over 


tions before a party were the height of 


discomfort, but it is a question whether 


1 comes after is 
to hunanity. — Gentle 
you ever shaken hands with 
ifall of a hundred and odd 
people in white cravats and book muslins, 
just as the clock srtikes sixt If you have 
not you cannot understand the entire feli- 


the profitless blank whic! 
hot more trying 
reader, nave 


the last cvoac! 


city of people. wif ‘ give parues.” 
There is something saddening to the 
highest spirit in the labyrinth of vacant 
chairs and the fireless bars, where dead 


cinders are mixed with the gaudy envel- 


opes of *‘ boas-bons.’’ 
evergreen have fallen from their glory in 
withering desolation, and an involuntary 
shudder creeps over the frame as we 
place our foot on a scattered boquet, and 
wark the sickly insignificance of the tram- 
pled fiowers. How eold and white the 
cheek | clear grey 
beams of morning steal into rooms where 
all is cheerless, gloomy, and forsaken. 
Such a place and such a moment tend to 
make a reasoning philosopher of the fool, 
and a wearied sentimentalist of the laugh- 
ing worldling. ‘Heigho!*’ sighed a 
young lady of our acquaintance, who 
stood in such a seene like a feminine 


beeomes as we see the 


Mareus amid the ruins of dissipation. 
‘‘Heigho! this is stupid work. My 


heart is very like this room, just as gay 
last night, just as forlorn and joyless now. 
| think it would be better if we could 


find a torch of pleasure that would not be | 


totally extinguished in the daylight of re- 
flection.”” 


Tue Travian Peasantry. The per- 
sonal appearance of this people is re- 
markable, from its resemblance to the 
‘‘ finest pisantry on earth.’’ The meno 
are fine-formed, but relaxed by their cli- 
mate, and cowardly to the last degree. 
They stab behind the back, and murder 
at midnight; but in the sunshine of hea- 
ven they crouch to the dust. ‘The women 
are men in petticoats, and no more. 
Fiery eves and raven locks give a Roman 


“he wreaths of 


St ession 


12? 


girl of fifteen, unless her features aul 
form be abselutely disproportioned, @ 
certain faseination and charm, that attraets 
a4 man to her arms— much as a magnet 
does steel to its side. But at twenty- five, 
their bodily graces have passed away, and 
left not a trace but uglmess behind, and 
never having reeeived edveation, and net 
being possessed of the power of native 
talent, they are companienless and con- 
temptible, superstitious and bad. They 
outlive themselves, and become eariea- 
tures of theirnatmre. Having been sold 
themselves, they sell the chastity of their 
infant daughters in return; dad although 
they do not, like the Irish, dissolve the 
elements of life man intoxieated dream, 
they fling their energies on the earth, 
and perish like beasts. When young, 
they follow the instinct of nature and 
the lust of the blood; when old, 
they appear to possess the pewers of the 
snail to withdraw within themselves, and 
craw! out of existence to a miserable 
grave. You may see them on their 
knees by handreds tothng up the stairs 
—— to have constituted part of Pil- 
:’s palaee, and sanetified by the foot of 
Christ, to expiate the erimes of some 
long concealed secrets. You may witness 
them, flocking to kiss the veritable door 
that imprisoned the apostles, or the toe of 
St. Peter, so often worn away by this 
adulation of his slaves. You may see 
them, on the eve of the Nativity, bowing 
down to a wicker basket as the eradle of 
Christ ; or counting their beads, and’ ask- 
ing merey of a wax doll and a stuffed 
ass in some chureh. Bat beyond this 
you never discover the objects and aims, 
the purposes and views, the aspirations, 
and hopes, the loves and sorrows, the 
ways and means of a Roman's life. In 
the solitudes of Africa he might be ad- 
mired as a savage; im the streets of 
Rome he must be pitied as a slave.—Fra- 
’s Magazine. 


A Srory.or Pockxer Picxmve. The 
adoitness of the nimble fingered gen- 
try who make pocket picking their pro- 
is often a matter of astonish- 
ment to the unpracticed. We have heard 
of a case which illustrates the /egerdemain 
of this wide spread and dangerous species 
of villany, more thoroughly than any 
other we have heard’of. It may be relied 
on as authentic. 

A few weeks since, a gentleman at the 
Astor House, in New York, suddenlv 
missed a gold watch, which was worth 
more to him than it could be to any one 
else. le marveled much at its absence, 
for he knew he had only been in and out 
of the office and reading room of that 
hotel since he noted the hour by it. In 
the hope of recovering it, he advertised 
his loss and offered a reward of fifty dol- 
lars. The same day he received a note, 
informing him that he could have his 
watch by calling at a certain house in an 
obseure part of the city. After some Tit- 
tle hesitation he resolved to go. The 
watch was too valuable to him to be given 
up without at least one attempt to recover 
it. So he went. His call at the door 
was promtly answered by a very gentle- 
manly looking person, who in reply to 
his inquiries, ‘replied that he had in his 
possession the advertised watch, and that 
on payment of the offered reward he 
would deliver it up. The loser promised 
to pay the fifty dollars provided he was 
convinced the watch was his. It was ex- 
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hibited, and the gentleman recognized it 
at once, paid the reward, and gladly 
placed the recovered treasure 19 its place 
in his vest pocket. As he was turning 
to go away he remarked, 

‘| am glad, as you may suppose, to 
get my watch back again, but | should 
really be pleased to kaow huw you took 
it from me.”’ ’ 

** That I will inform you,”’ 
plied the pick pocket. ‘* Do you remem- 
ber holding an animated conversation 
with two other gentlemen in the reading 
room of the Aster on the morning you 
lost your watch.”’ 

‘** 1 do,’’ replied the loser. 

‘* Well, do ydu not also remember that 
a gentleman who stood close by, left his 
newspaper, drew near, and finally joined 
in the : 

‘* Very distinetly,”’ 
‘and also that 
much warmth.’’ 

‘** Precisely,’’ continued the narrator, 
‘*and do you not remember that he at one 
time, in his earnestness, tapped you two 
or three times on the left breast, thus?”’ 
(suiting the action toe the word.) 

‘* Yes,”’ replied the gentleman. 

‘* Then 1 took your watch,’’ said the 
other, and turning, shut the door and dis- 
appeared. 

The gentleman returned to the Astor, 
musing on this strange occurrence, and 
while relating it to some of his wonder- 
ing friends, was astonished to find that 
his watch was again missing. When 
the adroit knight of the nimble fingers 
described to him how he once filehed from 
him his watch, he took it again! So the 
gentleman finally lost his watch, after 
having paid tothe thief the reward four 
iis recovery q 


readily re- 


discussion.’ 
replied the other, 
he engaged in it with 





Not Bap. An exchange paper, we 
believe it is the Lowell Courier, tells the 
following good story : 

An old lady, resident of a neighboring 
place, kept a large family of turkeys, 
perhaps sixty. She, like a great many 
other people, thought a great deal of her 
turkeys, consequently valued them very 
highly. Opposite her door was a ‘* West 
India Goods Store.’’ The man who 
kept it one day emptied his casks of cher- 
ries, intending to replace them with new, 
This old lady being economical, thought 
ita great pity to have all these cherries 
wasted, and in order to have them saved, 
she would just drive over her turkeys and 
let them eatthem. In the course of the 
day the old lady thought she would look 
after them and see they were in no mis- 
chief. She approached the yard and lo! 
in one corner laid her turkeys in one huge 
pile, dead. ‘‘ Yes, they were ‘ stone 
dead.’’* What was to be done! 

Surely the old matron could not lose 
the feathers! She must pick them! 
She called her daughter and picked them, 
intending to have them buried in the 
morning. Morning came and behold 
there were ber turkeys stalking about the 
yard featherless enough, (as may be sup- 
posed,) erying out ** quit, quit; ’’ feel- 
ing no doubt mortified that their drunken 
fit had been the means of losing their 
coats. Poor things, if they had said 
‘*quit’’ before they had begun they 
would not have been in this ‘* bad fix.’’ 

We would advise all young men who 
are in the habit of drinking, to leave off 
before they get picked ; and to those who 
do not, let every young lady say ‘ guit.’’ 
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MUSICAL REVIEW. 
HOLMES'S LIFE OF MOZART. 

The Life of Mozart, including his Corres- 
pondence. By Eowarp Howmes, au- 
thor of **A Ramble among the Musi 
cians of Germany.” New York 
Harper and Brothers. pp. 479. (Sold 
by Redding & Co. State St. Boston.) 


A life all music! 
genius, and the saddest, ever given to the 


The purest tale of 


world! Probably there has not lived 
one among the children of men, to whom 
we all so readily ascribe that quality 
which we are wont to express by the in- 
definable yet indispensable word, genius. 
We point to him as one palpable faet, 
which satisfies the vague intangible idea. 
His life was in the world, but wholly of 
his own peculiar inspiration. How clear- 
ly did he feel his mission! How unin- 
terruptedly, in spite of poverty, neglect, 
the machinations of unsleeping envy, 
sickness, sorrow, and every obstacle, did 
he continue to evolve the beautiful myste- 
rious harmonies which were born within 
him, till the last hour of life, crowding 
the experience, the emotions, the wisdom 
of the longest life into his brief span of 
five and thirty vears! Never, not for 
one short season, did circumstances evdp- 
erate with his genius; and yet that ge- 
nius did its work, as unflinchingly as the 
fabled heroes went through fire. 

It would give the most unmusical utili- 
tarian an involuntary respect for music, 
could he only be made to see what a pro- 
digious deal of work has been expended 
in that calling. We do not believe that 
the history of any department of human 
activity can show such Herculean feats of 
labor as have been done by more than one 
of these great giants of the tone-world 
Such 
self-renewing strength, 
It is the 


sublimest sight on earth to see men so 


in the course of their short lives. 
devotion, such 


was not inspired for nothing. 


engaged ; we feel the motive must be 
deep as heaven and the end as high, and 
that the value of the work when dene, 
though ages may not learn to prize it, 
sustains the same relation to what we cal! 
utility, that eternity sustains to time. 

A whole new world of music had this 
Mozart created, and given forth complete- 
ly formed and finished, at an age when 
few of us can say that we have yet done 
any thing. All that we in our boldest 
ambition flatter ourselves that we may 
possibly approximate if a long life be 
spared us, he had completed while a 
stripling. The greatest instance of pre- 
cocity vn record, he only grew more 
wonderful as he grew older. His Mass- 
es, nearly all of them, which breathe the 
profoundest religious experiences of a 
much tried man, were produced ere he 


‘had finished his twenty-second year. And 








already, from a song to a full opera, from 
a waltz or piano forte sonata to an or- 
chestral symphony, he had proved his 
sovereignty in every form of music. 

The book before us gives more of the 
ineidents of his life than have ever before 
The is simply, 
faithfully and unaffectedly told, with a 


been collected. siory 
degree of reverence for the subject, that 
forbids all rhetoric. Specimens are given 
of his composition at the age of four and 
six. The letters are especially interest- 
ing, those of the old Mozart, as well as 
How beauti- 
The old 


man reverenced the priceless gift of Hea- 


those of his inspired boy. 
ful the relation between them ! 


ven in his hands, and felt the solemn 
responsibility placed upon him of being 
He understood 
his son, even better than any of his own 


the educator of genius. 


years. He knew his strength and his 
exposure. With his own good simple 


Catholic piety was mingled a shrewd 
worldly wisdom, which watchfully kept 
guard over the “ mere child in worldly 
matters,’’ and followed him with long 
letters full of counsel, wherever his en- 
gagements or vain hopes of fortune called 
him. Nor was there less of filial piety 
returned. Beautiful was the whole sphere 
Read the 
playful sallies of affection in the little 


Mozart's letters to his sister; and in the 


of sympathies in that family. 


midst of the intensest work of his manly 
years, whenever he can unbend himself a 
moment, gleam the heat lightnings of 
His ob- 


servations of character were always true, 


that same child's frolic fancies ! 


and pointed with quaint satire, telling 
for he who had 
composed a mass or a sonata on the very 
day, perhaps, might send off flying bulle- 
tins, but no long letters to his friends. 


much in a few words; 


Yet the correspondence does contain some 
few quite full and studied communica- 
tions, like that invaluable letter in answer 
to the question: ** low he composed?” 
And this genius of pathetic music must 
have Jove too. The being meets him in 
whose presence he can fee] at home in 
this world. Like a dutiful son, he writes 
to gain his father’s consent to marry the 
fair Constance, and argues the matter as 
with his bosom friend, pleading that until 
his soul shall find the repose of union 
with that other, the music will no longer 
come, or if it comes, come like a whirl- 
wind which he can not master; all dis- 
traction, feverish fits of inspiration, and 
Ah! genius knew its own 
conditions then; it managed to secure 
that point, and all flowed right again ; let 
the haughty, miserly, coarse archbishop 
of Salzburg treat him as his feudal drudge 
aud give him ‘* a seat above the cook”’ at 
his servants’ table ; let the emperor feed 
him with promises and praises, and with- 


hold the solid salary ; let the time-serving 


no work. 











opera managers cheat him and put him 
off, and the envious composers he out- 
shone conspire to cover up his fame; let 
aud sick 


weariness, and aching nerves, 


exhaustion cling about hin when he has 


great works to do and little time to do 
them in, — he feels trrmmphant, and can 
write all night, with her to sooth his 


brow, and make him laugh with funny 


fairy tales to keep him from sinking to 


sleep; aad if life is somewhat swift- 


ly spent so, it melts away like a 


strain of his own music, unique and 


beautiful, the pure unbroken are of a 


bright curve which was not meant to be 


but only to gleam 


contamed in this world, 
through it. 
But it is only in his music that the life 


Reading 


with our poor faculties and op- 


of such a man ean be recorded. 
it there, 


portunities, we long since noticed the 


tendency of every thing in his style to- 


wards the dramatic, the music of the pas- 


sions. We may be permitted to recall 


somewhat of the impressions of that 


time 


‘* So passed his short life, like a strain 
of his own music, alternating between 
the sweet sad and the 
shudder of awe. Sensibility and marvel! 
louusness were the whole of him. All 
things in this world were nothing to him. 
save as the Acart has property in them 
His life was one intense longing to be 
loved; his musie the expression of it, 
and in a great degree the satisfaction of 
it—Heaven's answer to his prayer. Such 
fond sensibility always stands on the very 
brink of the infinite, thrilled with strang: 
raptures or strange fears. Love is ful! of 
presentiments; and no mortal seems to 
have had so much of that as he. The 
flesh-veil winch separated him from the 
world of spirits was very thin and trans- 
parent. His senses fed his soul, The 
life of the senses was with him a spirit- 
ual hfe. His exquisite physieal organ- 
ization was truly a harp of many strings, 


ecstasy of love 


that always thrilled with une urthly mu- 
sic; and in his musie sense and spirit 
met and mingled. Hence there is a cer- 


tain voluptuousness in al! his music, with- 
out the least impurity. It is earnest and 
sad withal as the voice of the nightingale. 
He was born to give expression to all the 
passions, the hopes, feurs, long- 
ings, sorrows and presentiments of the 
private heart. He took no eagle flights 
up into the impersonal, the universal. 
That was for such as Handel. Strong, 
impartial, calm regard for aj] that ts,— 
that was too bracing an element for one 
so delicately strung. Love and _ prefer- 
ence, romance and tragedy, the changing 
hues of passion, and the Aladdin's lamp 
of the imagination, which stands nearer 
than we think to every one, and is quick- 
ly lit by feeling; these, and the supersti- 
uuons of the heart, the dreadful dreams 
(so natural) of seeing the 
what we ardently wish, of being the op- 
posite of what we strive to be; these 


loves, 


compose the sweetness and the strength 
of his music; the exquisite melody and 
the harsh terrific passages which so often 
Handel is naturally strong ; 
always so. ’ ‘ 


interrupt it. 


calmly, Mozart is sometimes 





opposite of 
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strong ; 
convulsion, 
strength. Handel 


like striving after 
invigorates us to that 
pitch, that the great, broad, monotonous 
ocean, the monotonous dav-light, the wide 
unvaried plain, the mere masses and spa- 
ces of life, and the great wide waste of 
monotonous reality which les around us 
in cur dull meods, become conversible 
and full of novelty to us. Bat in the 
spirit of Mozart we should feel sea-sick 
on the ocean; we should feel strange al! 
through the garish day, and long for 
moonlight bowers and the magic coloring 
of sentiment and fancy. . . 


more 


‘* In him, therefore, we have the finest 
development of the dramatee element in 
music. in him tmusic appears as the na- 
tural language of the affections and pas- 
of the imagination, which is 
passions slave. 


sions, and 


‘The Opera was the first leap of the 
genius of music, from its cradle in the 
Church, where it had been held down till 
well nigh bed-ridden and paralyzed for- 
into the free secular air. It was 
the idealizing of the hopes and fears, the 
loves and sorrows, and the whole tragedy 
of private life. Musie sought its own in 
this natural, spoutaneous religion of the 
human heart. It became a voice to the 
good tendeney which there is at the bot- 
tom of all our love of excitement and 
It saved the senses from wan- 
dering away out of all hearing of the 
It refined sensuality into love of beauty 
and developed in passion the divine rest- 
lessness, the prophetic aspiration of the 
which is at the bottom of it; and 
thus eifected im a measure 2 reconcillaticn 
between the and the lower tenden- 
cies in man, between the spirit and the 
flesh, between the sacred and the secular. 
‘The opera makes a purely ideal thing out 
of a personal history. It does away all 
the reserve and disguise, all the common- 
place there is in human intercourse ; and 
craving for expression, by 
showing us men and women moving to- 
gether in so strong a light that they be- 
come transparent. Passions, fe elings, de- 
sires live and move and interact before us 
without any screen of dullness or imper- 
fect utterance. The whole rude materi- 
als are fused together in music, which is 
a perfect medium of communication. The 
dramatis persone of an opera, therefore, 
are so many personified passions or emo- 
tions. ‘They are the inward history, the 
present inward lives of so many men and 
women, passing before us instead of their 
outward forms, which are more or less 
conventional, certainly fixtures of old hab- 
it, and therefore impervious to the light. 
What romance, what tragedy there would 
be in every little scene of daily life, could 
we only remove this veil of custom and 
appearance. This music does. 
the veil, it banishes 


ever, out 


pleasure, 


sont. 


soul, 


himher 


satisfies our 


est, throws away the extraneous and ac- 
cidental, compresses the life of days and 
years into a3 many moments, 
the speed it would have in a less resist- 
ing element, and shows how spirits wou!d 
live in time and space, but not at all lim- 
ited thereby. It does away the friction, 
and shows the effect in the cause. In an 
opera, therefore, there are very few 
words, and a very slight skeleton of a story. 
When we see the spirits, what they are, 
we do not want to know what they will 
do. They sing themselves to us ; the story 
is no more than the stage on which they 


but roel it is aich violence, with | 


It lifts | 
the obstructions, it | 
abridges the time, concentrates the inter- | 


giving life, 
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stand. Could we know the healings of 
men, we should Jearn at once, what their 
actions could only gradually and by a 
roundabout way reveal to us. Music is 
the spontaneous language of feeling. We 
seldom act or speak naturally. But when 
we do, the mere tone, without words, in- 
dicates enough. We know men by their 
voice more infallibly than by almost any 
sign. ‘The opera composer, therefore, 
must be he who knews most of this nat- 
ural language of the feelings; and ef 
course he must be a person of sensibilityf 

** But the Opera meets another want o- 
ours. It supplies the craving of the sent 
ses for excitement, quenching the thirst 
of pleasure with a healthy draught. I. 
feeds the appetite with a nectar that is 
good also for the soul. Our tendeney to 
excess, which it is dangerous to deny, 
dangerons to indulge unworthily, over- 
flows with graceful self-reeovery in the 
world of art and beauty. ‘Transport is a 
necessity of every nobie nature. And 
there is no music like Mozart's, to trans- 
port one into voluptuousness, that does 
not smack of earth or aught impure. He 
in music, and Raphael in colers, have 
taught us the spiritual ministry of the 
senses. Throngh music Handel rises 
above the hfe of the senses. Through 
music Mozart bears a charmed life em the 
sphere of the senses. The consecration 
of the senses, the idealizing of common 
life seems to be the meaning of the 
Opera.” 


And Mozart was the man raised up for 
that! 
MK. CRANCH'S ADDRESS 
Before the Harvard Musical Association. 
(Concluded.) 


Taking the view that we have, that 
music is so deep a science, so divine an 
art, so universal and central an expression 
of the feelings and sentiments, and holding 
up to view such lofty standards as we 
find in the works of the great masters, it 
cannot of course be expected that when I 
speak of musical criticism among us, as 
seen in most magazines of the day, I 
should aceord it a very high rank. Our 
musical reporters eriticise perfurmers at 
great length, (often very well so far as 
mechanical execution goes) but very sel- 
dom musical compositions. Our artists, 
erities, and musicians are so absorbed 
with the material basis of the art, that 
they have little sense of the spiritual, the 
soul of art. This is the case with regard 
to pictures as well as music. What we 
need is a union of the two. The rarest 
of all things is to find a person, who, to 
a thorough knowledge of the mechanical 
and material, unites a deep, hearty, intel- 
leetual feeling of the spiritual significance 
of music. Either he is a mere scientific 
instrument, or a slave to the sensuous de- 
lights of the art, or one who, without any 
great development of the organ of tune, 
tries to get up a kind of dreamy enthusi- 
asm for what of course gives pleasure, 
but very much through association and 
the habit of having one’s mind excited 
through the senses. We want crities 
who have a refined sense of the spiritual- 
ly beantiful in music, blended with a pro- 
found knowledge of it as a_ science. 
The best musical criticism of the jour- 
nals is simply pedantic, for the very rea- 
son that the critic's knowledge and insight 
are so limited. For pedantry is the rag- 
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paper currency of ionorance, vanity, &ce., 


oftentimes not even genuine from /hat 
bank. but bearing, though oft concealed, 
the counterfeit mark of plagiarism and 
fraud 

This limitation of art to perfection in 
material detail, causes an inereasing dis- 
satisfaction among the intellectual.— 
When our souls are filled with the de- 


licht and calm inward content which a 


great musical work inspires, what a damp- 
er is it when some professional Philistine 
ealls us down to notice 
rfect quality of a soprano, the 
compass of a barvtone: au- 
lacgine of a violoncello, or 
a French horn, and inva- 
the safe delivery of 

For we find that 
mechanical diffi- 
culties any tough knots 
to unravel or cut through, there rain down 
the plaudits thickest. I have 


comes along and 
the impe 
limited 
dibly at the 
the hesitati: 
riably 
every 
wherever 


frets 


mn of 
cries ravo at 
long cadenza. 
there are any 
to be overcome, 


observed 


that audiences are particularly excited 
and noisy, when a female contralto 
drops down into the cellar of her throat 


‘p concluding note of a song, 


upon some de 


or when a soprano goes up into the gar- 
ret or the chimney-top of hers with a 
seream which is heard above the whole 


drums to boot, 


kettle 
‘These are the 


orchestra, with the 


playing fortissimo. refined 


graces that captivate us— facile, super- 
ficial Americans. 

How little do we take in the soul and 
genius of the composition. ‘The execu- 


tion is What engrosses us. Most persons 
would rather hear an indifferent cory 
tion performed by distinguished artists. 
than a work of eminent beauty by artists 
of less ability. ‘This ts not as it should 
be. We must smell the very heart of the 
and inhale its delicate aroma, not 
waste about the vase that holds it, 
whether it be gold, or porcelain, or of 
common earth whether cracked or whole, 
what we want to know is,—is ita real 
and not an artificial flower’ When Mo- 
zart and Beethoven fill the room where | 
sit, the man or the woman at the piano- 
forte becomes but an instrument; those 
great spirits are all. ‘They content me, 
whoever the player is. How often have 
I longed at concert rooms, in the midst of 
execution as faultlessly beautiful as a 
Grecian statue, to see the player put aside 
his own work and give us some of the 
deep strains of the great masters. If 
their own were so fine, ‘* how much more 
would beauty beauteous seem,’ if they 
but blended their own power of expression 
with the original inspirations of those oth- 
ers! Has a musical artist any more war- 
rant to-bring his own compositions so con- 
stavtly before the public, than a tragedian 
to act his own plays! Just as the player 
is lost in the character he assumes, so 
should the performer be lost in the style 
and spirit of the piece he means te exe- 
cute. But the performer geverally has 
his ends, to put himself foremost, and 
gather popularity and money, and so be- 
reaves himself of the highest prerogatives 
his art confers upon hin. 

It is with great pleasure that I can 
speak héfetof your Association, gentle- 
men, as a marked exception to this super- 
ficial standard of musical cultivation. 
Your efforts to awaken an interest in the 
works of the best masters, should not go 
unmentioned on this occasion. lt 
with especial pleasure | heard of your 
chamber concerts of last winter. Such 


;OS]- 


rose, 


W ords 


was 


endeavors to improve the musical taste of 


THE HARBINGE 
the public, must do a great deal towards 
Let us trust that ev- 
ery vear some such efforts will be made. 
They will not be made in vain. The mu- 
sic which make familiar, 
will elevate the genera] stan- 
the community, and ban- 


the end propose d. 


such concerts 


Bae 
Inevitably 


Je 4 


dard of taste in 


ish from refined and cultivated ecireles the 
‘ 

trashy and commonplace things which 

find their way into so many fashionable 


parlors. 

All that we 
that we be 
‘There is an abundance of 


our country is, 
good 


need in 
accustomed to 
musical enthu- 


music, 


siasm and cop city. We have the raw 
mater ‘ial— we only need the skilful ar- 
tist’s hand to shape it into beauty. Let 


those who are really gifted and skilled as 
musicians, make it a point to introduce us 
to a knowledge of the best specimens of 
vocal and instrumental musie. Let them 
not set themselves up as greater than 
their masters. Let them not depend too 
much on the public taste, but endeavor to 
lead the pub lic as far as possib ible to appre- 
ciate what dicy themselves appreciate. 
So soon as we lower our standard of mat- 
ter or manner to suit the common ear, we 
degrade the art. Let the performer have 
audiences and fewer dollars, with 
Already have we 
in many of our 


sinall aL 
better inusic. 
a great musical progress \ 
cities’ It has been a great thing that 
America is so open to the nations of the 
earth. The lack of this has made educa- 
tlon in times past on and narrow. 

In New England especially, the penum- 
bra of ancient Puritanism stil] epreads a 
chill over our ardent yearnings for freer 
and more beautiful culture. ‘The stern, 
stiff Pilgrims, whatever may have been 
their efforts and deeds in the cause of eciv- 
il and religious freedom, certainly laid no 
foundation here for the beautiful arts. 
To them music was not so much a flower 
as a noxious weed, which must be rooted 
out of church and state. Surely we can- 
not be too grateful that a softer atmos- 
phere surrounds us in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

And if we still experience the lingering 
effects of institutions and modes of educa- 
tion so discouraging to art, we have cer- 
tainly, to a great extent, triumphed over 
them gloriously. Much has been done 
and more is doing to promote the educa- 
tion of the young in this true school of di- 
vinity. Every year I hope is carrying us 
farther forward. 


not seen 


sided 


Let us, members of this Association, 
not be behind hand in whatever of enthu- 
siasm, skill, and acquirement we possess, 
to promote music and musical literature. 
We hold the keys to the richest store- 
houses of God's perfect beauty. The 
language spoken in heaven is taught us 
on all sides by this bountiful age we live 
in. Musie, which is the ultimate ex- 
pression and correspondence of harmoni- 
ous spiritual laws, of heavenly affections, 
of the deep, unrevealed loveliness to 
which this earth is yet almost a stranger, 
music, which is the voice of this ‘* wide, 
prophetic world, dreaming of things to 
come,’’ the voice of struggling humanity 
pleading with the crushing discords of 
social evil, the voice of infinite love itself, 
which is the imprisoned soul of the uni- 
verse,—this gift is bequeathedfto us,— 
bequeathed for higher uses too?) than sen- 
snous enjoyment,—even for the enlarge- 
ment and refinement of what is spiritual 
within us. Let us not negleet it or dese- 
crate it. 











portion to our alundaieeyend the little 
we do shall be as seeds of the beautiful 
garden plants of another Eden on earth, 


those 


only, 


flowers which bloom not for earth 
but for heaven and immortality. 


Re re ee Se 


FROM 


The 


‘ 


Let us exercise the gift in pro-| 


- 


POETRY. 
For the Harbinger. 


PATIENCE 


THE GERMAN OF K.G 


. PH. SPITTA,. 
silent angel Patience 
Ever, the world throughout, 


Beareth God's consolations 


To all that grieve or doubt ; 


His glance deep peace doth hallow 
And grace, loving and mild ; 

His gentle leading follow 

Thou fainting, earth-born child. 


Thy steps still truly guiding, 
Mid all earth’s present gloom 
He speaks of joy abiding, 

A better time to come; 

Even ia thy despairing 

His blessed hopes remain, 
Thy burden with thee bearing 


He makes all fair again. 


The spirit’s true physician 
He soothes its bitterest smart, 
Aud calms to still submission 
The fiery, maddened heart ; 
On darkest hours revealing 

A radiance soft and pure, 
For every grief his healing 


Though seeming slow is sure. 
- - 


He scorneth not thy burning 

Hot tears, but brings thee balm; 
Nor blames he the deep yearning 
He makes so trusting calm. 

When in the storm’s hoarse raging 
Murmuring thou ask’st *“ Ah why?” 
Thy empty fears assuaging, 


Trust God!” his smiles reply. 


Hath he no clear assurance 
For thy thought’s every quest, 
His motto is ** Endurance! 

Not far thy place of rest.” 
Thus at thy side he goeth, 
Not many words speaks he, 
But in his vision gloweth 

The Goal all gloriously. 


Por the Harbinger. 


EMBLEM. 


Lo! | bring thee here two roses; 
White as sinless souls above 
Is the one, the other blushing 
To the very core with love. 
Most religiously I culled them 
For thy portion (O how small!) 
Of a morning spent divinely : 
Nay, not so— thy part were all, 
For 
While I slept among the flowers ? 


was not thy spirit with me, 
Dreamily did their aromas 
People those delicious hours 


With all fairy-like disguises, 
Wherein thee I well divined, 


Soul of all that flowery fragrance, 


Meaning of it to my mind! 


O! the thoughts, the dreams, the feelings 
Of those hours, it were a vain 
Hope to bring away, and tell thee: 


But consult these roses twain. 


Heart and brain be they of Beauty, 
Love and Wispom styled above. 
All my wisdom is to love thee, 


Thee, the Wisdom of my Love. 


For the 
A DEMAND. 


Is there no rapid word 


Harbinger. 


Condensed of deepest wo, 
To let the soul be heard, 


When life doth wring it so? 


I care not that the tone 
Reach other ear than mine — 
Content to be alone 


With agony divine. 


A language fierce as flame, 
Leaping as clear and high — 
A burning speech I claim 


To tell my misery. 


No wail, nor groan, nor sigh, 
Reveals the immortal pain ; 
No wild, despairing cry, 
Nor inarticulate plain, 
That anguish whose deep source 
A human breast supplies, 
High utterance must force, 


Or mute, all voice defies. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, 4 
trade, reckless adventure, and 
ial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus 
th ind Universal love, t institution 

mmerce, to business. to active life. 


Dr. 


SOCIAL MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


We have lately received the specimen 


gambling spirit in 


commert 


» social st 


CHANNING, 


number of a new Journal, which it ts pro- 
posed to publish three times a month at 
Paris, entitled “* L’Humanité,”’ devoted 
to religious, social, political, and literary 
Its Editor is M. De Pompery, 
author of a work called ** Religious 


to 


progress. 
and 


Philosophical Introduction Fourier’s 
Theory of Universal Unity and Assoeta- 
tion.”’ 


bined industry, as set forth by Fourier, 


It maintains the doctrines of com- 


ulthough without a blind adherance to 


the theories and speculations, on social 
and philosophical questions, w hich are 
found in his writings ; and announces the 
design of supporting those doctrines, with 
ad sep conviction of their essential truth, 
but, at the same time, in the spirit of free- 
dom and independence, with constant re- 


ference to the social advancement of man. 


INGER. 


THE HARB 
lt takes substantially the same ground in 
regard to Tourier, with that held by the 
Associationists in this country, who re- 
rard him as a creat discover im secial sei- 
ence, a consummate analyst of human 
passion, 2 profound critic of the defects 
and contradictions in the present civilized 
order, and the sagacious prophet of the 
future magnificent harmonies with which 
humanity is to be crowned. It does not, 
however, hold him up either as an author- 
itative master, or an infallible guide. It 
is aware of his imperfections and is not 
afraid to speak of them. It does not wish 
to surrender its intellectual freedom to his 
although it ace 
j 


ana 


dictation ; epts with grate- 


ful trust admiration, the vast system 
of truth which he has unfolded. 

We think our readers will be interested 
in the introductory statements of this Jour- 
nal, as illustrative of the position of one 
section of the Associative movement, and 
will therefore present the following with- 
out further comment of our own. 


“ With 


rier, we profess, in the first place, to ac- 


regard to the theory of Fou- 
cept, without reserve, the central propo- 
the 


promises of God, that is to say, that the 


sition, that the desires of man are 
All Powerful and Supremely Good has 
creatures with faculties in 


he 


ATTRACTIONS ARE PROPORTIONAL TO Des- 


his 


to 


endowed 


relation what requires of them; 


rINIES. 

‘© We believe that 
place, according to a law of order, which 
binds in systematic harmony, all the acts. 
all the all 


different beings, as it connects again, all 


all movement takes 


ages, the transtormations 
creatures themselves, in the bosom of liv- 
ing unity ; a law which Fourier expresses 
by the formula, THe Serres piIsTrRIBUTE 
HARMONIES. 

‘* Descending to an order of facts more 
obvious, we assert that Fourier has taught 
the 


positive means of establishing the in- 


tegral association of the human race by 


the organization of he has 


solved the problem of a pacific and frater- 


labor; that 


nal society, by demonstrating that the nor- 
mal exercise of his faculties is for man a 
source of happiness; that labor, aecord- 
ingly, organized in conformity with human 
nature, becomes attractive, and hence, 
that there is no need of slavery of any 
sort, to constrain man to produce an in- 
sufficient supply by the sweat of his 
brow. 

‘‘ We add that Fourier has made the 
most complete criticism of the existing or- 
der of society, that he has given a scien- 
tific character to social economy, poiuted 
out the means of reconciling duty with in- 
terest, the individual with the species, and 
has diredigyl man to the idea of a benefi- 
cent Creator, whose Providence is univer- 
sal, and whose worship should be a hymn 


of grateful and holy joy. 


of 
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‘* But now, having thus recognized and 
accepted so much of the immense labors 


of Fourier, we demand, mereover, for 
ourselves 





m absolute 


independence of 
thought, we claim the right of a free and 
scientific Hence, instead 
ef rising up against the past, instead of 
echoing the reproaches of Fourier against 
the philosophers, we believe that his the- 
ory explains and legitimates, better than 
any other, the errors of our fathers, who 
under God, have made us what we are. 


investigation. 


‘* We must, also, make our reservations 
in regard to the transcendental specula- 
tions of the theosophist, the marvellous in- 
tuitions of the Utepian, on cosmogony, the 
aromal existence, the sudden transferma- 
tion of the globe, the effects of harmony 
on the transfigured earth, and so forth. 
Human science is not yet completed; and 
in France, the country of good sense, the 
native land of Moliere and La Fontaine, 
these are hypotheses which cannot be im- 
posed on the public mind, witheut vio- 
lence.”” 

After diseussing the doetrine of prop- 
erty, the relations of capita] and labor, 
the connection of social reform with reli- 
gion, morals, and polities, and disclaiming 
any purpose of an immediate attempt at 
the realization of the Associative theery, 
the Editor sums up his statements as fol- 
lows. 

** This then is the spirit of our mani- 
festation. 

** We take our stand on the social sci- 
been fully established by 
Fourier; but we are unwilling to swear 


ence which has 


on the word of our Master, and te merit 
We 


accept of Fourier, nothing but the posi- 


the accusation of being idolaters. 
tive and organie part. We do not consent 
to be responsible for any thing contained 
in his writings, on cosmogony and other 
questions of this order. 

** We by historical and 
scientific considerations that the instite- 
tion of property has been a means of the 


demonstrate 


progress of humanity. Under the influ- 
ence of joint-stock property, of a more 
equitable distribution of profits, of divi- 
dends in the inverse ratio of capital, and, 
above all, of the organization of labor, 
there will be a sure and gradual advance 
towards an ideal of perfect justice. 

‘*In the future, when humanity shall 
shine forth in its unity, when the earth, 
under a system of integral cultivation, 
shall become the domain of man, wealth 
will form a social, human, universal fact; 
individual property will disappear of it- 
self, * the gross inequality, f 
birth or fottune, will vaai 


od on 
h the 


shades of the past, and leave, as the ele- 






* This however, is not Fourier’s doctrine, 
nor that of Associationists generally, nor is 
M. Pompery to be understood literally, as 
wppears by bis explanations, for which we 
have no room.— Eps. 
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Ne my 


ments of social rank, only the inequalities 
iperior distinctions, which 
mark man with a divine lnpress. 


‘+ We are 


vf the soul, thes 
Christians, in the true mean- 
ing of the principles of Jesus; but we 
protest against the insufficiency of the 
dogmas of original sin, and eternal pun- 


ishment. We wish to aid in the elabora- 


tion of the new doctrine of the unity of 


substance, of universal harmony, ef the 
negation of absulute evil. We are unwil- 
ling to plunge into the unfathomable abyss 
of mysticism of any kind, whether it pre- 
tends to emanate from sentiment or from 
science 

that 


firmly believe 


‘In morality, we 


the future holds in reserve for humanity 
alaw altogether superivr in its effect to 
the necessary constraint which at present 
weighs ou every heart. We openly re- 
pudiate certain hy pothese s of Fourier. 

‘+ In politics, we shall be Associationists 
and Democrats. Innovators, warring for 
the cause of the oppressed, the democratic 
character. must above all, be ours. It we 
must shock any body, let it he the conser- 
We shall 


ward political reforms, tor 


vatives. do all we can to for- 
they are among 
the means of social reform. 

‘* We do not demand the establishment 


of a Phalanstery, nor any attempt of this 


kind. We believe that the first thing 
necessary 1s to demonstrate to intelligent 


minds, the truth of the principles of As- 


sociation established by fourier, then to 


urge every where the importance of par 


‘ 


tial experiments, visible demonstratious ol 


the value of these principles — a kind of 
proof which is adapted to the present 


state of public opinion, and the iaterial 


ss 


resources at our disposal 
The good sense and moderation which 


are sO conspicuous in the above state- 


ments, will command the respect of As- 


sociationists among ourselves, and lead 


them to give their cordial sympathy to 
the movement they represent. 
SODUS BAY PHALANX. 


find 


We 


recent 


the following description of a 


visit to this Association in the 


Skaneateles Communitist. It can searce- 
ly be read without profit, though not with 
pleasure, by any person who is interested 
in the practical movement to introduce the 
principles of justice, wisdom and love in- 
to the organization of soci ty. There is 
no reason for discouragement, however, 
in the il! success which must needs at- 
tend many of the primary attempts at the 
realization of Associative principles. It 
is the fate of all new enterprises whether 
of business, science, or reform, to meet 
with formidable obstacles in the outset, 


to waste much time and strength in ill- 


concerted labors, and from the experience 


of disaster to learn the wisdom which is 


essential to proj We canuaot be at 


gress. 


THE HARBINGER. 
all surprised that this should be the case 
in the imperfect trials that are now in 
operation for the establishment of Associ- 
ated industry. 

Of course, we cannot endorse all the 
criticisms of the ** Communitist,’’ though 
we cheerfully insert them in onr columns, 
believing that the comparison of opinions 
is essential to the discovery of truth, and 


fearing no unpleasant consequences from 


the freest discussion. We agree with 
him, that it was an unwise step for the 
Phalanx to burden itself with the pay- 


ment of so large an amount of interest to 
external creditors; and with the difficulty 
of organizing any new business ina prof- 
itable manner, it could hardly have been 
expected that it would have been able 


to meet the obligation. If, however, this 


had 


within the Association, and instead of be- 


interest been due to stock-holders 
ing payable at a fixed rate, had been in 
proportion to the actual avails of the in- 
dustry of the year, there would have been 


We 


any 


no inconvenience in its payment. 


should not advise the formation of 


A s$s0cl 


scribed as 


ition, unless the capital was sub- 


par! 


partnership stock, and actually 


paid in; and though not amounting to an 
extravagant sum, yet amply sufficient to 


procure al] the means of productive indus- 


try, buildings, utensils, machinery, ani- 
mals, and so forth, together witha supply 
of the common necessaries of life, so as to 


prevent any interruption to Jaber by anx 
iety as to the means of subsistence. 

We pass by the remark of the ‘‘ Com- 
munitist’’ as to Fourier’s plan of distrib- 
that a 


thorough acquaintance with the system, 


uling 


g wealth, persuaded more 
and the experience of the difficulty aris- 
ing from every other method, will con- 
vinee him that it is essential to the preser- 
of all 


nance of general and permanent harmony. 


vation interests, and the mainta- 


‘* About a fortnight since, in company 
with our friend Dr. Potter of Buffalo, we 


visited on our way to Rochester, the 
Sodus Bay Phalanx. This Association 
was instituted in the spring of 1844, 
upon the principles of Fourier, with 


about three hundred persons, a large por- 
tion of whom were women and children. 


The domain of the Phalanx, consists of 


fourteen hundred acres, about three 
hundred of which are improved. It is Jo- 
eated upon the borders of Sodus Bay, and 
washed by the waters of Lake Ontario. 
It was formerly owned by a Shaker set- 


about 


tlement, but in consequence of certain 
supposed advantages which this place 
possessed, they sold out, and vacated 


the premises to a company of speculators, 
at an enormous advance on the original 
purchase money. Times changed — the 
company did not succeed, and this institu- 
tion bargained for it for $35,000, which 
caused a drain from the annual produc- 


tion of the Association of about $2500 
for interest. This was a terrible draw- 
back upon them, and an exceedingly 


The only real ad- 
vantages which it had, was that in couse- 


injudicious purchase. 











quence of its immediate proximity to the 
lake, all its productions could be easily 
conveyed by water to market; and hav- 
ing ove of the most thrifty, and extensive 
apple and peach orehards in this part of 
our State. ‘The other 1100 acres of the 
domain, are heavily tumbered with hem- 
lock, basswood, maple, beach, and ash. 
The company had hoped to erect steam 
saw mills, and have converted this timber 
into cash, and from its preceeds, have 
paid off the entire debt, But experience 
has taught them that but litle confidence 
can be placed upon calculations which are 
predicated upon a newly organized, or 
more properly speaking, a disorganized 
body of heterogeneous materials, during 
the first and second years of its existence. 
There is not the least doubt, but that an 
energetic and efficient individual with 
suflicient capital tu erect, with the least 
possible delay, the saw mills, lath, shin- 
gle, broom-handle, tub and pail, fork and 


hoe handle, last, and general turning ma- 
chinery, and employ as many of the first 


workmen as the business would 


require, could in three years time, pay 
both prineipal and interest, and have the 
entire farm aud several thousand dollars 
besides. But an Association composed of 
inexperienced, restless, indolent, feeble, 
ind selfish individuals, would perish be- 
neath the pressure of interest, ere they 
could construct their mills, get their ma- 
chinery in operation, and get sufficiently 
organised and systematized, that all things 
could be carried forward with that system 
ind perfection whieh characterizes rsola- 
tion and the older established communi- 
lies. 


class ot 


‘* But had not capital stepped forth to 
crush this movement, other elements 
equally poisonous and deadly, were li- 
troduced Whieh would have sealed its 
A great portion of its members 
were brought together, not by a strong 
feeling or sympathy for the poor, noble 
philanthropy or self-denying enthusiasm, 
but by the most narrow selfishness. Add 
to this, that bane of all that is meek, pure 
noble, and peaceful, religious bigotry and 
intolerance was carried in and incorpora- 
ted into the constitution of the Phalanx. 
Soon the body was divided into the relig- 
ious and liberal portions, both of which 
carried their views, we think, to extremes. 
We were present ata business meeting, 
in the early part of the fall of 1844. 
ach party, it seemed, felt bound to op- 
pose the wishes, plans, and movements of 
the other. We advised the more liberal 
portion of the society, quietly to with- 
draw, and allow the other party to suc- 
ceed if it possibly could. Busted did 
not feel at liberty to do so, and soon after 
the religious body left, taking with them 
what of their property they could find, 
leaving those who remained, (the liberal 
portion of the society.) comparatively 
destitute. They felt determined to sue- 
ceed, and nobly have they combated to 
the present time, the hostile elements 
which have warred against them with 
terrible foree. United in sympathy and 
feeling, they re-organized last spring ; 
but the interest was too much for them to 
meet, and now there is no prospect of 
their remaining as an Association longer 
than the approaching April. Could those 
now upon the domain, purchase 300 or 
100 acres of the land, we have not the 
least donbt, but that they would succeed, 
and ultimately come into possession of 
the valuable wood-lard adjoining. But 


ruin. 





————-——-——-——- - -— 


a er 
this is impossible, In the evening all the 
adults convened together, aud at their 
spoke tor the space of 
an hour or more upon the signs of the 
times, — the evidences of social progress, 
and the. various minor difficulties that 
the ploneers in this movement must ne- 
cessarily have to experience — proved to 
the satisfaction of must of them, we 
think, that Fourier’s plan of distributing 
wealth, was both arbitrary and superfi- 
cial — that it was a usless effort to unite 
two opposite and hostile elements, which 
have no more affinity for each other than 
water and oil, or fire and gunpowder — 
that inasmuch as individual and separate 
interests are the cause and occasion for 
nearly all the erime, poverty, and sutier- 
ing in civilized society — it follows that 
the cause and occasion must be removed 
ere the effects will disappear. Siill, the 
difference between Communists and Asso- 
cjationists is not so great, that they should 
be opposed and alienated. 


earnest request, Wwe 


It should be 
our object to see the points of agreement, 
rather than seek for points of disagree- 
ment. In the former, we have been too 
active and earnest. Association, is a 
great school for Communism. It will 
develop the false, and point out the 
rood. 

‘As we left this interesting spot, the 
following morning, it was painful to feel 
that those who now composed that Asso- 
ciation — men and women, who for near- 
ly two years had struggled against great 


odds; with a philanthropic, manly and 


heroic spirit—- with all the enthusiasm, 


zeal and cunfidence, in the beauty and 
practicability of the principles of  so- 
cial co-operation, of young converts; 
we say, the reflection was painful, that 
they must soon be dispersed and thrown 
back again to act upon the selfish and 
beggarly principles of strife and competi- 
tion.” 


GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

We have the pleasure to announce that 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam have in press 
a new translation, by Parke Gopwiny, 
Esq., of the Dichtung und Wahrheit aus 
meinem Leben, or ** Fietion and Truth out 
of my own Life.”” This remarkable 
work has never yet received an adequate 
translation into English; and we may 
safely promise that the want is now to 
be supplied. Mr. Godwin’s enthusiasm 
for his subject, his power to appreciate 
the character, as well as his literary skill, 
are too well known to need our recom- 
mendation. The first two volumes will 
be issued immediately, to be followed by 
the others in due time. 

There is a genial fervor in these remi- 
niscences of the wondrous hife-journey of 
the poet boy, a generous glow of youtt 
mantling up in the cheek of age, which 
makes it one of the most interesting of 
his many writings. Here he is entirely 
himself, a lever of life, our good human 
brother, whe goes along the road rejoic- 
ingly, turning outward troubles into tri- 
ulnphs, and inward sorrows into songs, 
happy to tell us of the way, and to con- 


Vinee us that the ‘‘ rough realities ’’ are 
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full of poetry. This, with his letters 
from Italy, present him onder his most 
amiable phase. It is true, he was, what 
we eal] one of fortune’s children. Rank, 
and wealth, and culture, and romantic eir- 
cumstance, environed his snug life; and 
he was all too busy in hoarding his poet- 
ic wealth to be any thing bat a comforta- 
ble conservative. It was his tempera- 

It made him the 
calmer observer and truer chronicler of 
life around him and within him. The 
earth can well afford such, though it most 


wants dvers. 


ment, his destiny. 


Mr. Emerson, in his lectures on great 
men, styled him Goethe, ‘he Writer; 
happily, we think; since to Shakspeare 
he had already appropriated the name of 
Poet. Goethe's mighty gift was that of 


writing, the faculty of expression. A | 


close observer; open to every phenom- 


enon and phase of life; aloof from every | 


dogma, yet glad to sympathize with it in 
its genuine origin and tendency; tied to 
no class of characters or of facts, but 


appreciating the inmost individuality of 


each; fonder of facts than of all things 
else, and loving them for nothing but be- 
cause they were facts; calmly surveying 
what nature spread areund him, what 
other men had said and done, what ge- 
nius gives and takes, he was the mirror 
to his age, and he described it al] (though 
leaving out some things ;) — and this in a 
style, whose purity, clearness and perfect 
polish, seemingly so unstudied, could on- 
lv be likened to the surface of a mirror, 
or a perfectly still stream. 

That he was of the creative order of 
mind and a true poet, no one doubts. 
But he belonged to the nineteenth centu- 
ry, when Shakspeare and a thousand 
others had already written, and every one 
had of neeessity to be a critic upon the 
work of other minds. The whole cast 
of mind had beeome reflective. How 
well has Geethe represented this charae- 
ter, and at the same time found the cure, 
in his calm yielding himself up to nature, 
describing her every day facts, and put- 
ting them together, to infer her laws. 
The critic, and the man of science, al- 
All this 
has commonly been ascribed to him in the 
uutle, Artist. 


most overruled the poet in him. 


For to him life was mat- 
ter to be reproduced, as in the forms of 


art. He could not be a politician, there-| 


fore, or a reformer, or even tarry long in 


any sphere of passion, but use and work | 
up into tranquil moulds of beauty whatso- | 


ever lite afforded, whatsoever life was to 
him. 

Yet, though Goethe was not a reform- 
er, gave no solution of human destiny, 
and seems so cold to the philanthropist, 
there were in him great indications of the 
most hopeful tendencies of this age. 


Unity in Variety was the sentiment at 


| Jesuits, and 362 Priests. 


the bottom of all his speeulations, all his 
works of art. This he ever celebrated. 
In his studies of nature, in his botanical, 
mineralogical, optieal and other investiga- 
tions, his metheds were so much like 
Fourier’s, that one must needs regret 
that those two great minds, antipodes of 
each other as they were in some things, 
did not meet and compare notes. Glim- 
merings, too, of something like an idea 
of human Association, of social group- 
ings, in his mystical visions of education, 
and of a passional philosophy in his 


. Elective Affinities,” flicker across his 


works. You feel that he had got 
glimpses ef secrets, which he never fully 


read, or deemed it seasonable to unfold. 


VARIETIES. 


Translated from the Deutsche Schnellpost. 


Tue Jesuits. How widely extended 
and how deeply rooted the dominion of 
this powerful Seciety had become befure 
its dissolution by Pope Clement XIV. ap- 
pears from a statement which was found 
on the 30th of July, 1830, in the Archives 
of the Society at Montrouge, near Paris. 
The evening befure a mob had seized the 
great house of the Order in that village and 
its occupants had taken refuge in flight. 
The document of which we speak con- 
tains a “* perfect and authentic list of all 
the more early institutions of the Jesuits 
on the earth.’’ We extract from it the 
fullowing summary. 

The domain of the Jesuits was divi- 
ded intu 5 Assistencies, consisting of 39 
Provinces, 24 Houses of Profession, 669 
Colleges, 61 Houses for Novitiates, 176 
Seminaries, 335 Residencies, 223 Mis- 
sions and 22,787 Jesuits, of whom 11,110 
were Priests, distributed as follows: 


Houses. Jesuits. Priests. 
Italy. 139 3,622 1.691 
France. 115 8,548 1,761 
Germany. 438 8,740 4,111 
Spain. 259 5,014 2,520 
Portugal. —— 1,854 Y27 


Though the present power and extent 
of the order are very far inferior to what 
it had gained before its dissolution, it has 
nevertheless attained a point which makes 
it worthy of very careful attention. Ac- 
cording to a statement as exact and au- 
thentic as we can arrive at in a matter so 
carefully involved in mystery, there are 
now in Italy 150 Houses of the Order, 
about 4,000 Jesuits, of whom some 1,800 
are Priests. In France, in spite of the 
opposition of the Government, there are 
reckoned 56 known Houses, with 872 
In Germany 
there are said to be about 88 Houses, 
containing nearly 1,000 Jesuits, of whom 
more than 400 are Priests. In Spain, 
there are 87 Houses, with 536 Jesuits, 
and 220 Priests. In Portugal, 8 Houses, 
160 Jesuits, and 75 Priests. 





that they smashed 


After this demon- 


manager was compelled to 
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mpi , there 


1,000,000 inhabitants ; 


iu of Fern 


certain M 
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maser in I iris 
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, lormerly 
according 
amounts to 34,194,838 


tants, of whom 66,145 per- 


publie charities. 
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A Banp oF Roppers In Russra. In the 
province ¢ { Tl wer, aband of robbers ecarri 
ed on their operations with unheard of 
boldness As numerous as they were 
vetive and audactous in their undertak- 
ines, they seemed to mock at the endeav- 
ors of the troops. ‘The whole region 
trembled when the name of their Jeader 
was mentioned, who was ealled Kilkhof. 


Many 


tween the robbers and the troops, im which 


. | . | ] 
severe 8kirmishes took 


place be- 


the latter were always beaten, until the 
regiment quartered at ‘wer reeeived a 
new ( M iffairs sumed 
Lnoul aspect Lhe Cu tie ‘. W i lkow . 
who had risen from the ranks, had been 
very ipidjy advanced in th mst few 
\ son account of the great bravery he 
had displayed in the Caueassian war. As 
i vard jor very important services which 
he had there rendered, he had been ap- 
pointed Colonel ot the remiment, i 


r aiso that he 


| lous wounds, in the more easy du- 


might recover from sev- 


ty the garrison. Hardly had he enter- 
ed upon 15 post, when he exhibited the 
utest vy in the pursait of the rob- 
ers | des s military zeal there was 
a pe ir Cause tor his energy. i his 
Was | revion ot his birth, and when lie 
soOugzut 1 paternal tut In order to em- 
ria us beloved father, and the deat 
rethren whom for many years he had net 
Set lo hak them happy with pis woud 
lori and to bestow upon them the 
f om which he had obtained ter them, 


id to mak Ln oid age of his beloved 
entirely tree trom care, he lound 
prac desolate, and the house pure 

‘ Our ilis re.avions had all van- 
sh d the inquiries he made resulted 
‘ ) tie SUpposilion that tis tamutly 
Had een destroyed bY trae rodbers, who 
Ve yebor ou us very spot had com- 


il ag their cCaree! by his vigorous 
and § iul movements ui von succeeded 
in surrounding the robbers in their last 
retreat. In the final struggle, the sol- 


Wasilkow 


nit with c ol, deeided 


DY ( olonel himself, 


the 


fous courage, 


\ 
‘ 


robbers with the fury of despair; at last 


they yielded to superior power and disci- 


pline, and the few who remained surren- 
dered Among the prisoners was the 


robber captain. As he was brought be- 


fore the Colonel, both eried at the same 


moment, ‘* My father !’’—‘* My son! 

lhe struggle between filial love and pub- 
lic duty was terrible; the latter conquer 
ed; the Colonel surrendered the robbers, 


whom, beside 


among his father, were 
two of his brothers. to the proper tribu- 


nal, then hastened to his own house, and 


‘The 


much the more lamented since it bas been 


shot Inmself. brave officer is so 


proved that his father was driven to the 


life of a robber, only by the il] treatment 


of the land owner whose slave he was. 
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1 ‘| he of the Grand Duchy 


rives the following piece of in- 


Gazette 


rmation from Homburg, the fashionable 


watering place, under date of November 


has arnved from 


‘To-day a 


3) 
mY gol und 


party 
er the direction of Baron V. 


ihe singular design of making a sys- 


tematic attack upen the gambling estab- 
lishment in this place. ‘They have their 


and so forth, 
capital of 260,000 florins, held in 


As 


eashier, eontroller, clerk, 
and a 
2,500 florins each. 


} . 
Suares, { 


they sav. they have been engaged in Brus- 
sels four months, mM experimenting on 
their system, and they are of opinion that 
if during this time they had been playing 
against a public dank, they should have 
won 3,000,000 florins. Next week these 
bold knights will commence their warlike 
operations 


"The 
employed in 1844, 14,000,000 spindles, in 
Franee 3 the United 
2 990.000. 1.500.000, in 


cotton manufactories mn England 
500 000, 1n States 
in Austria the 
Ce Zullverein 815,000, 


700.000, in Switzerland 650,000, mn Bel- 


man in Prussia 


um 420,000, 


Petofy, the gifted young lyrie poet of 
H zary in spite of his great talents, has 
found so little support among the Hunga- 


riaus that in erder to gain a living he has 


been compelle d to enlist as a common sol- 


have for- 


‘The 


bidden the exportation of chestnuts. 


Sardinian Government 
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